








New Plays 


Paddy the Next Best Thing. An old- 
fashioned Irish play with a sprightly col- 
leen. (Shubert Theater.) 


The Woman of Bronze provides Mar- 
garet Anglin an opportunity for emotional 
acting of a very high order. (Frazee 
Theater. ) : 


Blue Bonnet. A diverting, improbable 
comedy in which Ernest Truex is at his 
best as the bashful young cowboy who 
never owned a gun. (Princess Theater.) 


The Bad Man. A clever satire on the 
familiar Mexican melodrama. Acted with 
delightful humor by Holbrook Blinn as the 
bandit and James A. Devine as the man 
from Maine. (Comedy Theater.) 


Genius and the Crowd, produced by 
George M. Cohan. The trials and triumphs 
of artistic temperament. Clever craftsman- 
ship has made, out of a story that is funda- 
mentally unsuited to the stage, a play that 
is mildly entertaining, even if wholly un- 
convincing. (George M. Cohan Theater.) 


A Man of the People. Thomas Dixon’s 
play suffers from the inevitable comparison 
with last season’s Lincoln play by John 
Drinkwater, but is a much better balanced 
and more sympathetic presentation of Civil 
War times than might have been expected 
from its author. Howard Hall as Abraham 
Lincoln is an actor who would have car- 
ried off an even weaker drama. He is 
St. Gaudens’s statue come to life. (Bijou 
Theater. ) 


Pebbles 


Jack’s face was so ugly that it had been 
described as an “offense to the landscape,” 
and he was as poor as he was “homely.” 
One day a neighbor met him and said: 
“And how are ye, Jack?’ 

“Mighty bad,” he answered, “it’s starva- 
tion that is staring me in the face.” 

“Is that so?’ said the sympathetic .in- 
quirer. “Sure, and it can’t be very pleas- 
ant for ayther of ye.”—New York Globe. 


“What's worrying you, Jim?’ asked a 
miner as he met another miner. 

“These women!” replied the other, a 
newly married man. “They are queer cat- 
tle!” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Well,” said the young husband, “this 
morning the missus chased me out o’ the 
house wi’ a frying pan, and when I went 
home tonight she was crying her eyes out 
because I hadn’t kissed her when I went 
out !"—New York Globe. 


A preacher conducting a revival meeting 
announced that he would speak the next 
night on “Liars,” and he requested his 
hearers to read in advance the 17th chap- 
ter of St. Mark. 

The next evening, before opening, he 
asked all who had read the chapter to 
hold up their hands. A score or more of 
hands were raised. 

“Well, you’re the persons I want to talk 
to,” he said. “There isn’t any 17th chap- 


= of St. Mark.”—Lincoln (Neb.) Jour- 
nai. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Mary PickKrorp FAIRBANKS—I wear 
ten-year-old clothes. 


GOvERNOR Cox—I ask you to forget 
that you are of any party. 


Mrs. Vincent Astor—Nothing would 
make me a woman politician. 


W. L. GrorGE—One never knows a 
woman till he makes loves to her. 


CLINTON W. GILBERT—Cox is at his 
best in cross-roads talks to voters. 


H. W. Gossarp—.n the figure of every 
woman lie the possibilities of beauty. 


Davip W. GrirFitu—The direct road to 
a man’s heart is by way of his vanity. 


H. C. Nrxon—It is a comfort to think 
that only one candidate can get elected 


Dr. CHARLES M, SHELDON—It does not 
pay to live at all unless we live for all. 


Rev. GEORGE CHALMERS RICHMOND— 
Have mercy on the Governor of Illinois. 


Orro H. KAnn—The blight of the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles still lies upon Europe. 


CorraA Harris—You never know what 
is in a woman unless she becomes a widow. 


JoHuN Burrougus—When we deny God 
it is always in behalf of some other god. 


JouHN CHAPMAN HILDER—It is not nec- 
assary to have the shirt, tie and socks 
match. 


CaLvIN CooLipGE—The suspension of 
one man’s dividends is the suspension of 
another man’s pay envelope. 


Lapy Durr-GorpoN—The dress should 
be the servant of its wearer and never the 
wearer the servant of the dress. 


Cc. N. Wisner—There are people in 
New York City who think the high cost 
of living is the only Hell there is. 


Hersert Hoover—Aboat one-third of 
our people are responsible for most of the 
extravagance and waste in this country. 


Eimer H. Dover—To all real Ameri- 
eans Harding stands out as a shining light 
against the barroom talk of Governor Cox. 


Harry CoLttins—Dress is drapery in 
movement, life wedded to art in a form 
that blends the beauty of repose with the 
fascination of rhythm. 


Dr. PEASE—The corset retards abdom- 
inal breathing, interferes with the free ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, and forces the vis- 
cera into the pelvic cavity. 


Roy K. Movu_ton—I will be very glad 
when the reign of sophists, idealists, nuts, 
cranks and thimbleriggers thruout the 
world has drawn to a close. 


Ruopa Brovcuton—tThe girl of 1920 
does a great deal more and suffers a great 
deal less than her elder sisters of the 
fifties and sixties of last century. 


Premier Lioyp GerorceE—The Coven- 
ant is the trade union of nations where 
the whole of the community engages to 
defend and protect a weak member. 
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lverware. 


To Her Future Happiness 


‘ HEIR lovely daughter. Entrusted to the keeping of a new son. 

Wonder memories, as the intimacies of her expanding life 
since babyhood float like a panorama of beauty through the 
thoughts of her loved ones gathered here. Her own wedding 
breakfast! And her mother’s wedding silver too—silently sug- 
gesting another joyful day of long ago—reflecting an enchanting 
background, such as only silver can—sometime to be handed 
down to mingle with the silver gifts of the new bride—there to 
be treasured through all the years as the priceless reminder of 
happy family ties. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW -YORK 
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Politicians! 


Can They Fool All the People All the Time? 
By Chester T. Crowell 


OT only the Presidential campaign but scores 

of minor campaigns are raging today in every 

state in the Union. We have recently seen the 

primary system in operation. This is perhaps 
a very good time to take stock of our political system 
and contemplate its faults and advantages. 

I am one of those who believe that we have an ex- 
cellent system and an excellent form of government. 
Our difficulties result almost entirely from failure to 
live up to the very ordinary standard of honesty requi- 
site to a successful working of our system. It is my ob- 
servation that our politicians, figuratively speaking, try 
to burglarize our capitols, They try to enter the struc- 
tures by tearing down several of the front portals. 

To be specific. The charge is made in every campaign 
that Wall Street or big moneyed interests—national or 
local, according to the size of the political unit in which 
an election is being held—has subscribed an enormous 
sum of money to elect a certain candidate. It is very 
doubtful if money ever has or ever could control an 
election in the United States. It is absolutely certain 
that the American voter would be stirred to furious 
resentment by an effort to make the campaign fund the 
most potent factor in the contest. No other act except a 
resort to arms would be so bitterly, resented. This is ex- 
actly as it should be. It shows that our people are politi- 
cally sound, patriotic and capable of self-government. 


Wolf! Wolf! 


What, then, of the politician who sounds a false 
alarm? This has no specific reference to the fact that 
Mr. Cox recently sounded such an alarm. This campaign 
cry is old in American politics. It is used in almost 
every campaign. But if the cry is false, then in my 
opinion it is not very far removed from treason. 

This is not the only crime committed by politicians 
of all parties and of all sections of our country. One of 
the most serious crimes I have observed them commit- 
ting in broad daylight and before vast multitudes, is to 
declare themselves firm believers in, and stout cham- 
pions of any bias or prejudice dominant in the particu- 
lar community where they happen to be speaking. In 
the fifteen years during which I have been a close ob- 
server of political campaigns—usually as the staff cor- 
respondent for a daily newspaper—I have met only four 
or five public men who bravely dared to educate the 
public. There was a time in American politics when men 
of constructive thought, of broad vision, who believed 
hey possessed theories which would advance the inter- 
ests and happiness of the republic, ran for office in 
der to obtain publicity for their ideas. In brief, they 


were serving the idea rather than themselves. Today 
such men are publishers. As long as men of that type 
are active, our Government is safe. Our Government to- 
day lives on those ideas. Its hope of the future rests 
upon such men. There are still such men. If there were 
not, I believe our Government would fall within thirty 
days. But there are not enough such men. Our Govern- 
ment is shaken today by the lack of them. 


One Man and Many Cowards 


The names which live in our history are nearly all 
the names of men who went forth to serve ideas and 
who did not fear to advance them before hostile audi- 
ences. William Jennings Bryan is such a man. I am 
out of accord with him on nearly every theory he has 
advanced, but I firmly believe his name will live as one 
of the greatest Americans for the simple reason that he 
did not fear to espouse the cause of suffrage long be- 
fore the battle was won; that he fought bravely for 
prohibition when it was a struggling minority; that he 
battled for Government ownership when the very sug- 
gestion was regarded in many quarters as almost crim- 
inal. No man ever faced a more difficult problem than 
William Jennings Bryan when he went before the 
American public to make his campaign for free silver. 
It, involved an elucidation of complicated financial 
theories before the masses of the people. Beaten in his 
race for the Presidency three times, he still stands as 
probably the most potent one man in American politics. 

By way of contrast, let us consider the ordinary, 
garden variety, run-of-mill politician: 

He charges frightful waste of public money, both 
when it is true and when it is not true. 

He charges abuse of power in almost every campaign, 
whether it is true or not true. 

He charges domination of the Administration by 
selfish interests, whether it is true or not true. 

He makes violent, scandalous charges against the 
good name of his opponent, whether it is true or not 
true. 

In brief, charges which might very well be made the 
basis of impeachment are the ordinary campaign clap- 
trap of almost every contest from constable on up. 

After having made charges which bear out nearly 
every assertion of the Bolshevists against our form of 
government, our eloquent candidate closes his address 
with a soul-stirring plea for 100 per cent Americanism. 
It is to laugh. Our brave candidate loathes and despises 
the Socialists. He would put the Bolshevists in jail or 
hurl them into the sea. His heart throbs with patriot- 
ism. He froths at the mouth with Americanism. But 
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his hatred of the Bolshevists and Socialists is quite 
evidently based largely upon the fact that they are silly 
enough to believe what he says about the administra- 
tion of our public affairs. 

In my own state of Texas, I know many politicians 
who have been prohibitionists in the prohibition end 
of the state and anti-prohibitionists in the anti-prohi- 
bition end of the state. Largely as a result of the per- 
sistent and perennial labors of peanut politicians, there 
grew up in Texas the belief that every anti-prohibition- 
ist was a hireling of the breweries, A man’s belief in 
prohibi’ .on became the test of his honesty. This made 
easy sailing for the crooks. Under those circumstances 
it became highly advisable for a crook to represent the 
“moral element.” 


Does a Weather-Vane Get Your Vote? 


I know of no clearer demonstration of the type of 
man most numerous in county politics than was afford- 
ed in the county in which I lived at the time the United 
States entered the World War. There was a large Ger- 
man vote in that county. For several years these Ger- 
mans had been reading the war news with tragic in- 
terest. They were nearly all pro-German. The remainder 
of the populace was mildly pro-ally or not interested. 
At once the politicians became pro-German among the 
Germans, and they did not mention the issue, anywhere 
else. It had been the custom for ten years or more for 
minor candidates to go into these German colonies and 
utter the most absurd flattery of the German people 
and of the German Government. Actually they slob- 
bered over everything Teutonic, I have been present 
when men of pure Irish descent declared before these 
German audiences that they were German. I feel safe 
in making the assertion that for ten years no American 
had made the slightest effort to Americanize those 
German communities. The politicians had kissed their 
feet and declared them superior to Americans—this in 
specific terms, using the very words “superior to Ameri- 
cans.” But when the United States entered the war, 
these great-hearted patriots felt their Americanism 
seething within them. Suddenly the remainder of the 
community had become keenly interested in the war. 
The remainder of the community was in the majority. 
These same men who had behaved like flunkies of a 
czar did all they could to add to the war hysteria. One 
politician sought the occasion to brutally beat a fat old 
German baker on a public street for no other reason 
than that he thought it would advance his political for- 
tunes. He was one of the men who had told those Ger- 
mans that he was a German and that he was pro-Ger- 
man in the war. 


The H. C. of ’Lection 


These types are numerous in every county in this na- 
tion. They are parasites upon our system. They seek 
favor under our system by tearing at its very founda- 
tion stones. The primary system of nomination of 
candidates has done much to develop this type. Men feel 
that it is necessary to do something sensational. The 
primary system has also contributed very largely to the 
increasing cost of campaigns in this country. I would 
hesitate about going back to the convention system with 
all its obvious faults. But so far as my own state of 
Texas is concerned, I feel certain that the primary sys- 
tem has distinctly lowered the standard of our public 
service. I believe this is because we have merely placed 
the primary system on our statute books and not even 
approximately lived up to the principles upon which it 
rests. 

Under the old convention system a man would become 
prominent in the state and, when the governorship 
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was to be bestowed, the small number of men making 
up a state convention would think of this man, Under 
the primary system -a man must become prominent in 
the state to such an extent that many hundreds of 
thousands of men think of him in connection with the 
governorship. Unless he is a man of unusual attainment 
and has had some stroke of luck which brought him 
before the public, his name would not ordinarily occur 
to hundreds of thousands of voters. He and his friends 
must then go out and manufacture acquaintance. This 
costs money. I can remember when $30,000 was a very 
ample campaign fund in Texas. Today a quarter of a 
million dollars is a modest campaign fund. That devel- 
opment has come very rapidly. It is a surprize to vast 
numbers of our people. Not having analyzed the change 
in conditions, the ordinary voter is puzzled by the evi- 
dences of the use of this money. Instead of the poli- 
ticians frankly explaining that campaigns are now more 
expensive, each political camp calls attention to the 
“vast sum” being expended by the other camp—the 
voter observes that both statements are true and 
despairs. 


Behind the Mud Barrage 


In my state nearly five hundred thousand votes will 
be cast in a Democratic primary election. A campaign 
fund of a quarter of a million dollars means less than 
fifty cents per voter. That is very, very small. With 
great constructive issues before the public, it seems 
to me that one dollar to three dollars per vote would 
not be too much to spend in a campaign of education. 
But in every campaign I find leather-lunged, flat-headed 
mercenaries rushing madly about with their catfish 
mouths wide open, asserting that the other side is try- 
ing to buy the governorship, when they might ‘easily 
discover, if they cared to, that their own camp is spend- 
ing the same amount of money or more, that both 
camps are in dire need of money and that neither of 
them is having money thrust upon it. Anyone who 
thinks it is easy to raise money for any sort of a cam- 
paign should try it once. 

If a public man is sincerely alarmed about the rising 
costs of political campaigns, there is a way for him to 
challenge the assumed necessity for large sums. Instead 
of using so many hired hands and such large quantities 
of print paper and buttons and bunting and bands and 
other claptrap, he might set out with a definite budget, 
which he would make public to begin with, and en- 
deavor to carry a much larger share of the campaign 
effort personally. He might tell each audience that he 
depended upon them to pay his expenses to the next 
place where he intended to speak, and take up a col- 
lection right there, truthfully assuring those people 
that he intended to depend upon this means of raising 
his money. But I have never seen any of these persons 
who are so horrified about the use of money in cam- 
paigns doing anything of this sort. I really believe it 
would be one of the best political strokes that a candi- 
date.could use. It would be impossible for a candidate 
for the Presidency, but it is not at all impossible for a 
candidate for state or district or county office. 

I have seen some enormous campaign funds expend- 
ed. It has not been my observation that any of them 
were very effective. As a rough estimate it is my guess 
that about three-fourths of every political campaign 
fund is a net loss. I have never seen a political cam- 
paign that I thought was even approximately efficient. 

There is a remedy within easy reach; a way to drive 
peanut politicians out of the prominence they enjoy in 
our public affairs today. If a man, or two or three 
men of high standards will offer themselves as candi- 
dates and make the best [Continued on page 387 
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A village on this pian, with uts farms radiating from a community center, would cure the loneliness and discontent that drive so 
many Americans into crowded cities and uncongenial work 


Applepievill 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Mrs. Gilman has pioneered for many years in the solution of the problems that beset women’s progress. 
In Europe and in the United States she has lectured widely on economics, ethics and sociology, preach- 


ing in all these subjects a stimulating program of radical common sense. Mrs. Gilman is the editor of 
“The Forerunner” and the author of “The Home,” “Moving the Mountain,” and “Human Work” 


PIE is usually circular—tho I have once seen 
a@ square one, but when we say “pie-shaped” 
we mean the shape of a piece of pie, not of a 
whole one. 

Said piece is a species of triangle with one side curved 
according to the size of the plate, and the angle vary- 
ing with the generosity of the person who cuts it. 

How this irregular triangle applies to farm land will 
now be explained. 

Our great slow, easy-going American public is begin- 
ning to feel anxious about the farm, the farmer, and, 
most immediately, the farmer’s wife. 

We are used to seeing the young man leave the farm 
and go to work in the city. 

We have been forced to accept the similar departure 
of the young woman. 

Then father grew morose, and vowed he would not 
plant what he had not labor power to reap. But now 
mother is beginning to protest, and we are anxious. 
She never made any fuss before. She worked for the 
whole family and the “hands.” She had no help, no me- 
chanical conveniences, no rest, no amusements, no so- 
ciety. 

She made no complaints but died in relays. It used to 
take three women to get the average farmer thru life; 
a girl, who bore many children and was worked to 
death before forty; a sturdy widow who brought up the 
children and lasted perhaps twenty years; and then he 


married another girl and presently died himself, of 
well-earned indigestion, leaving her to be the widow 
for another man. 

Besides this facility in dying the farmer’s wife went 
insane more frequently than any other class of women. 

The summer Chautauquas, the woman’s clubs, and 
the spread of progressive literature have pretty gener- 
ally waked this lady up. 

She is no longer contented with her “lot.’’ She thinks 
that “lot” could be cultivated to better advantage. 

In a recent survey made by the Department of Agri- 
culture reports have been made on some ten thousand 
homes, as to the condition of the farm woman. 

Eighty-seven per cent of them have no real vacation. 

In summer they work over thirteen hours. 

Sixty per cent of them have to bring water from the 
spring, or well, or pump. 

They have on the average a seven room house to keep 
clean. 

Ninety-two per cent do some or all of the family 
sewing. : 

- More than half do garden work, and almost all the 
poultry is cared for by the women. About a quarter help 
with the stock and do field work in harvest time. 

This report is among thirty-three northern and west- 
ern states; much worse conditions could be found else- 
where. 

If there were any alleviations [Continued on page 392 
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Planning for ‘Tomorrow 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By George Otis Smith 


Director of the United States Geological Survey 


LANNING for tomorrow—no other three words 

can so well define the purpose or describe the 

program of the United States Geological Sur- 

vey. Forty years ago Clarence King, the first 
director of this scientific bureau, in outlining its fu- 
ture, wrote of the development of our material re- 
sources as a problem demanding scientific research. “In 
the industrial conquest of a continent the tide of vic- 
tory has never ebbed,” said Director King, but. he added 
that without adequate information in the possession of 
the Federal Government as to the needs of industry, 
without scientific knowledge of all the elements of na- 
tional wealth, commerce is mere transportation, indus- 
try is short-lived, and the equilibrium of population with 
local resources is not to be attained. This view of the 
value of facts has persisted and has become the founda- 
tion of the Geological Survey’s policy, and for forty 
years the self-appointed task of this branch of the pub- 
lic service has been to know the natural resources of 
America better. 

Stock-taking is a continuous performance with the 
Geological Survey—the field activities of its scientists 
and engineers include mapping the national domain, 
measuring the flow of the rivers and determining the 
country’s mineral wealth. The sun-bronzed young man 
bending over a plane-table on the edge of a South Caro- 
lina swamp, or the more heavily clad engineer lower- 
ing a current meter thru a hole on an ice-covered west- 
ern stream, or the geologist hunting for oil seepages in 
the Alaskan wilderness—each is simply a representa- 
tive member of the Geological Survey’s field force of 
specially trained men who are each day adding to our 

















George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geological. 


Survey, is not only the oldest bureau chief in the Department 
of the Interior but one of the oldest, in point of service, in the 
entire governmental organization. Mr. Smith came up from the 
ranks. He has held his present position for thirteen years, serv- 
ing under Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson; and despite 
the high cost of living, has not been lured away by outside 
offers of more money. He is intensely interested in getting the 
basic facts about this country’s resources 
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knowledge of what this country of ours is, what it con- 
tains, and not only what it is good for, but what it is 
best fitted for. Such is the democratic route to wise 
utilization of national resources. 

The Federal function of supplying the people with 
basic facts involves a program that changes with the 
decades. Conservation was not a political issue in 1879, 
even tho Congress was outspoken in its intent that this 
newly established scientific bureau should do its part 
in preventing waste of natural resources. At that time 
the exploration and exploitation stages in national de- 
velopment were slowly passing and the need of a surer 
basis for community building was realized. The Sur- 
vey’s field of greatest endeavor has always been the 
West, where it has helped to discover and utilize the 
wealth of mountain and of valley. Yet even today its 
activities exhibit the wide contrast between the pioneer 
work of the Government explorer in Alaska and the 
more detailed examination of some ore deposit in Ala- 
bama, where development has reached the intensive 
stage; the point of view changes considerably with the 
longitude. 


HE great expansion of American industry today 
brings us face to face with an insatiable demand for 
raw materials that may exceed the domestic supply, for 
even the United States, most favored of nations in 


abundance and variety of minerals, is not independent 


of other continents. The Federal geologist in his in- 
vestigations of the raw material requirements of a war 
program was led far beyond our national boundaries 
and so it happens that as a by-product of its war work 
the Geological Survey has now in press a “World Atlas 
of Commercial Geology.” This publication in its orig- 
inal form prepared for the Peace Conference and now 
planned for the desk of the business man as well as of 
the college student, will exhibit graphically the distri- 
bution of mineral wealth over the entire surface of the 
earth. 

No longer is it sufficient to know America 
only; the world view of the raw material situation 
is necessary if we are to build safe our indus- 
trial structure. What America can best spare and 
what America most needs to supplement its do- 
mestic supply are questions that cannot too soon be 
answered in planning for industries that are to last. 
The geologist’s responsibility in making his part of the 
inventory of the nation’s assets is all the greater, for 
the reason that of the minerals so essential to industry 
there is but one crop to harvest. However difficult it 
may be to measure the limits to our coal beds, or our 
ore deposits, or our underground reservoirs of petro- 
leum, the supply is surely limited, and every ton of an- 
thracite or copper ore or barrel of oil that we use is one 
less for our children’s children to use. 

The United States Geological Survey has another 
duty in planning for tomorrow, not only raw material 
but energy is needed to insure the life and health of 
American industry. In its study of the water resources 
of the country, the Geological Survey made its earlier 
contributions largely to the end of putting water upon 
arid land, the pioneer appeals of Director Powell for 
Federal irrigation at last finding an answer in the cre- 
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ative work of the Reclamation Service; but COppER 
now the authoritative stream flow data col- 
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by industry, but for 
which there is no hu- 
man supply available, 
is a project which 
cannot be longer de- 
layed. For this task 
the results of over 
thirty years’ investi- 
gations are ready and 
herein lies one great 
distinction between a 
long-term study by a 
scientific bureau and 
an opportunist inves- 
tigation by a newly 
created commision 
or war-board; the 
slowly accumulated 
facts and the careful- 
ly worked out conclu- 
sions possess an ac- 
curacy and perspec- 
tive that better fit 
them for inclusion in 
plans that are to last. 
The political question 
of the hour may de- 
mand and receive a 
quick answer, but the 
economic problem of 
national scope re- 


quires a longer course Know America is the slogan of 
of treatment. the field force of specially trained 

The latest fruit of men in the Geological Survey 
the Geological Sur- service. This — lowering a 
vey’s study of the {cocovered Western streans i take 
power problem is the ing stock of our natural resources 
super-power investi- 
gation now under way. The recognition of the North 
Atlantic seaboard region as our industrial front- 
line trench in any international competition led 
the present Congress to authorize a special study 
of the power requirements of both the indus- 
tries and the railroads between Boston and Wash- 
ington. Electrification is the only solution of the trans- 
portation problems that now confront us.and the rapid- 
ly mounting fuel costs force home the conviction that 
we must make a far better use of our coal. Hitching up 
every feasible water power with large, well planned 
steam stations, should furnish a power supply that will 
be adequate, dependable, and relatively cheap. Such 
planning is necessary to meet our demand for energy 
even today, but it must also provide for the industrial 
expansion we confidently expect is bound to take place 
tomorrow. 

Industrial strategy that plans future campaigns must 
provide at the front adequate supplies of both material 
and energy. But to determine what will be adequate to- 
morrow is itself a major problem in statecraft. We 
are prone to underestimate the current growth of our 
country. The results of the statistical inquiries long 
made by the Geological Survey afford some historic 
grounds for prophecy. In the lifetime of most of us, 

















Conservation was not the issue it is today along about 1879 
when the Geological Survey bureau was new. Since then, how- 
ever, not only has the population of the United States trebled 
but its consumption of coal and iron has increased twenty fold 
—its consumption of copper and petroleum, seventy fold! No 
wonder that the Survey—realizing that there’ is only one mineral 
crop to harvest—gave official warning of this twelve years ago 


while the population of the United States has trebled, 
our consumption of such raw materials as coal and iron, 
copper and petroleum has increased about twenty-fold 
and seventy-fold respectively. The raw material issue 
will not disappear with the years but rather may some 
time force a national crisis. 

For this reason the Survey collects and pub- 
lishes weekly figures of coal output and monthly 
figures of oil output—the finger must be kept on 
the pulse, for the nation in these days cannot wait 
for an annual diagnosis. Nor are the facts of energy 
consumption less enlightening; the monthly reports 
made by the 3000 central power stations of the country 
to the Geological Survey show that the output of elec- 
tric current last year exceeded even the war “peak” 
and already in 1920 the output is 16.7 per cent in excess 
of that of the corresponding period in 1919. As a 
barometer of business and industrial conditions, this 
monthly statement of the electricity put on the wires 
for use by American citizens deserves careful consider- 
ation. The war expansion is past, but our country con- 
tinues to develop. 

In a nation whose industrial progress is by leaps and 
bounds the look ahead must be a long one. The official 
warning by the United States Geological Survey twelve 
years ago that our consumption of petroleum was in- 
creasing faster than our production might well have 
been heeded in that day of plenty; measures of economy 
should have been adopted when there was more oil to 
save, Just now the American problem is both a fuel and 
a power problem—demand continues to increase faster 
than supply. 

Coal and oil are needed to keep the wheels turn- 
ing—not to weave O. D. cloth, nor to forge guns, 
nor to make ammunition, but to grind out wheat, fash- 
ion farm machinery, make shoes, light our streets and 
homes, and above all, carry our goods to market. Most 
of the power that drives these wheels comes from coal, 
the steady movement of which from mine to market is 
like the flow of the very life blood of an industrial na- 
tion; yet more spectacular, because newer, is the part 
played by gasoline in generating automotive power. So 
every citizen, whether the owner of a limousine or a 
farm tractor or simply the humble strap-hanger, may 
well watch the weekly output of coal or of oil; our daily 
life depends upon our having enough fuel to keep the 
wheels going round. The nation needs to provide more 
power and to use less fuel than it does now in making 
that power. 

While it is the duty of every American to think in 
terms of the America of tomorrow, it is plainly the 
function of every Government scientific bureau to pro- 
vide the basic facts from which plans may be wisely 
formulated. To plan for tomorrow is present-day pa- 
triotism. 

Washington, D. C. 





Our Greatest Victory 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 


ORTH and 

northeast of 

Verdun, in 

the rugged 
hills of the Meuse, 
among which lie the 
remains of Fort de 
Souville, Fort de 
Vaux and Fort de 
Douaumont and the 
dust of the vanished 
villages of Vaux, 
Fleury and Douau- 
mont; Louvemont, 
Beaumont and Samog- 
neux, is a region pos- 
sibly twelve kilom- 
eters long and six 
broad which has seen, 
probably, the most 
prolonged single bat- 


By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 
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This map shows the River Aire, the Argonne Forest, the hights of the 

Meuse from which the German army continually bombarded advancing 

American troops, and Verdun, German stronghold, afterward nicknamed 
“the charnel house of Germany” 


tending the front of 
attack of the First 
American Army to 
the east bank of the 
Meuse, General Per- 
shing’s primary ob- 
ject, to which the 
freeing of Verdun 
was merely a corol- 
lary, was the reduc- 
tion of what we have 
termed the great east- 
ern bastion of the 
enemy’s Meuse-Ar- 
gonne front; that is, 
the portion of the 
Hights of the Meuse 
from which his artil- 
lery was continually 
bombarding the ad- 





tle and the most prod- 

igal expenditure of human blood of any area of similar 
extent in the world. For this narrow area, every foot 
of whose surface has been turned many times by burst- 
ing shells, was the center of the battle of Verdun, 
which, beginning with the furious attack of the army 
of the German Crown Prince on February 21, 1916, on 
the outlying forts along the crest of the hights, reached 
its high tide only at the end of the following June when 
the assailants attained their extreme advance at Fleury 
and in the moat of Fort de Souville, less than four kil- 
ometers from the outskirts of Verdun, and practically 
terminated on the fifteenth of December with the last 
counterattack of the French which drove the Germans 
back to the line, averaging about ten kilometers from 
the city, which remained the stabilized front until the 
autumn of 1918. During the course of this battle the 
Crown Prince expended 56% divisions in his vain ef- 
forts to reduce the fortress whose constant menace to 
the hinge of their Western front was the ever-present 
nightmare of the German high command and he lost 
upon those shell-ploughed slopes so many scores of 
thousands of his best troops that there resulted a per- 
manent reduction in the man power of the central em- 
pire, confessed by the German soldiers in the nick- 
name which they applied to Verdun—“the charnel house 
of Germany.” 

It was from the French front line, thus stabilized at 
the end of 1916, that there was launched on the 8th of 
October, 1918, the attack of General Claudel’s 17th 
French Corps, a part of the right wing of the First 
American Army, which was destined finally. to free 
Verdun from its state of semi-investment of more than 
four years’ duration. In this region, appealing to the 
French, with an awe and eloquence scarcely compre- 
hensible to their new American allies, of gigantic strug- 


gles past and hosts of comrades slain, American and: 


French divisions were to share the toil and the glory 
of hurling the common enemy back from positions as 
strongly fortified and as vitally necessary to his con- 
tinued possession of the invaded regions of France and 
Belgium as any on the Western front. 
As has been pointed out in a previous article, in ex- 
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vancing troops of 
General Bullard’s and 
General Cameron’s corps west of the river. Added to 
the advantage of eliminating this flank fire would be 
that of compelling the German divisions east of the 
Meuse to remain there in defense of the hights instead 
of being available for reinforcing the hard-pressed 
troops of General von der Marwitz’s right, struggling 
to maintain themselves along the Aire and in the Ar- 
gonne Forest, while, if sufficiently pushed, they would 
even require reinforcements themselves, thus further 
weakening the resistance to the main American attack. 
The skilful coérdination of effort at all points along the 
wide battle front is aptly illustrated when it is re- 
called that on October 7 General Muir’s 28th Division 
and General Duncan’s 82nd Division launched their at- 
tack on the escarpments of the Argonne at and north 
of Chatel-Chehery. This attack was so timed as to draw 
the attention of the Germans from the opposite flank, 
where General Claudel opened his offensive on the fol- 
lowing morning. : 

The 17th Corps, as it lay at dawn of October 8, con- 
sisted of General Bell’s 33rd Division, which had been 
transferred from General Bullard’s command to that 
of General Claudel, lying on the west bank of the 
Meuse opposite Consenvoye; the 18th French Division 
lying in the stabilized trenches from Samogneux, on 
the eastern bank of the river, to a point two and one- 
half kilometers east of that village, opposite to the Bois 
de Caures; and General Belenet’s 26th French Division, 
similarly extending from the flank of the 18th Division 
a distance of two and one-half kilometers to Beaumont. 
Ready for introduction into the battle line between the 
18th French and the 33rd United States Divisions as 
his French divisions should push northward, General 
Claudel had the 29th United States Division under 
General Charles G. Morton. In reserve he had General 
C. R. Edwards’ 26th Division. Beaumont was the right 
limit of the front of attack, but east of the 17th Corps 
lay the 33rd French Corps under General Leconte with 
the 15th and 10th French Colonial Divisions in line, 
and beyond that General Blondlat’s 2nd French Colonial 
Corps. General Guerin’s 15th Colonial Division was to 
execute a strong demonstration in favor of the main 
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attack while the 10th Division and General Blondlat’s 
corps were to stand ready to extend the front of the 
latter whenever the opportune time should arrive. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that the attack in 
this region was directed against the northern part of 
the long ridge extending from Dun-sur-Meuse southeast 
along the east side of the river past Verdun, St. Mihiel, 
Commercy and Toul to finally merge into the Vosges 
Mountains of Alsace. The Hights of the Meuse which 
were captured by the Americans in the battle of the St. 
Mihiel salient were a part of the same Hights of the 
Meuse which General Claudel’s corps was now about 
to attack. In 1914 the Germans had overrun the por- 
tion of them at St. Mihiel and the portion north of Ver- 
dun, while the French had been able to retain the por- 
tion lying east and southeast of Verdun. The front line 
from which the 18th and 26th French Divisions were 
to move forward stretched from the level of the Meuse 
up over the crest of the hights so that the advance of 
these divisions northward would have to be made diag- 
onally up the face of the ridge with their left flank in 
the valley and their right flank on the crest. As they 
pushed north, the 18th toward Haumont and the Bois 
de Brabant, the 26th toward the Bois de Caures and 
Flabas, leaving an ever-widening space between their 
left flank and the river, flowing off to the northwest, the 
29th American Division would gradually be introduced 
between the 18th French and the 33rd American Di- 
visions and would drive north from Samogneux and 
Brabant against the Bois de Consenvoye and the Bois 
Plat-Chene. Last of all, as the advancing front came up 
level with Consenvoye, General Bell’s division, crossing 
the river at that place, would further extend the attack 
against the Bois de Chaume and the village of Sivry, 
at the head of the bend above Brieulles. 

All of the territory to be traversed was a perfect 
labyrinth of trenches and wire entanglements making 
up the several stellungs of the Germans, the front ones 
facing the French lines, the rear ones, among which 
were interspersed their heavy artillery positions and 
observatories, tending more to the northwest along the 
main crest of the ridge from Ornes by Flabas to the 
Grande Montagne, the culminating summit of this 
region. Thence they swung west across the Meuse in 
the vicinity of Brieulles. This area of rough hills, fur- 
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The Tenth French and Second American armies pushed the 

German army thru the Valley of the Sarre River and Metz back 

toward the Rhine. On this map of the general area over 

which they fought is shown the relative position of Metz, 
Verdun, the River Meuse, Luxemburg 
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This is the seventh of a series of articles in 
which Captain Hanson tells the complete story 
of what the American troops did on the battle 
line in France—a series written from a thoro 
study of the official records and with the back- 
ground of actual experience overseas. “Up the 
Line from Cantigny” was published in The In- 
dependent of March 27, “Those Desperate Days 
at Chateau-Thierry” in the April 24 number, 
“Zero Hour Along the Marne” May 29, “One 
Day’s Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26, “Covered 
with Mud and Glory” July 24-31, and “Getting 
on to Berlin” August 28. 




















rowed by deep ravines and densely clothed with forests, 
ascending abruptly in the summit of the Grande Mon- 
tagne, seven kilometers north of Samogneux and five 
kilometers northeast of Consenvoye, to an elevation of 
more than 550 feet above the level of the river, was the 
meeting place of all the German defensive zones; “the 
exact point,” as General Pershing phrases it in his 
final report, “on which the German armies must pivot 
in order to withdraw from northern France.” It was 
naturally to be expected that the German fortifications 
here, covering their Metz-Valenciennes railway, would 
be as formidable as skill could make them and that the 
resistance of their forces would be as desperate as had 
anywhere been developed. 

During the night of October 7-8, the French en- 
gineers threw pontoon bridges across the Meuse at 
Samogneux and Regneville and at dawn those of Gen- 
eral Bell’s division, under intense shell fire, laid one at 
Brabant and one at Consenvoye. In order to gain the 
maximum surprize effect, no preliminary bambardment 
was fired, but at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 8th the 
two French divisions went over the top shielded by a 
heavy barrage. They promptly swept thru Haumont and 
the Bois de Caures, taking many prisoners and im- 
mediately thereafter Colonel B. A. Caldwell’s 58th In- 
fantry Brigade of the 29th Division attacked from the 
bank of the canal between Samogneux and Brabant, 
driving with few casualties across the lower ground 
and into the Bois de Consenvoye. This cleared the flank 
of the 33rd Division and at 9 a. m., Colonel Abel Davis’ 
132nd Infantry crossed the river on the bridge at Bra- 
bant and pushed north four kilometers into the Bois 
de Chaume. -At nightfall the front line had achieved an 
advance varying from one kilometer at the extreme 
flanks to six in the center and it was well up among the 
ravines and ridges making down from the Grande 
Montagne. 

Difficulties, however, now multiplied, as they had 
after the initial attack on the Meuse-Argonne front. 
The enemy, recovering from his surprize, began utiliz- 
ing to the full the advantages of his position and his 
huge concentrations of artillery and machine guns. 
Progress, from the morning of the 9th, became slow 
and it was attained at the cost of hard fighting and 


-heavy losses in the broken, obscure country. In order to 


approach the enemy’s rear lines at right angles the 
Franco-American divisions were obliged gradually to 
turn the direction of their advance northeastward on 
the pivot of their attack near Beaumont. By this move- 
ment the front of the divisions on the left was ex- 
panded, fanwise, requiring the constant extension 
the troops there and the introduction of new ur 
Beth brigades of General Mor- [Continued on page 











The War Bills 


By Edwin 


Tis war was fully paid for. on the day it closed. All 
its losses and expenses had been settled for—by 
somebody. Of course we believe that there should be 

a readjustment of burdens, that the Germans should pay 
for the property they destroyed in Belgium and the Aus- 
trians for the damage they did in Serbia and that those 
who helped out their governments in the hour of peril by 
the loan of their money should ultimately be reimbursed 
with interest. But these are mere matters of bookkeeping, 
transfers of obligations from one person to another. Such 
exchanges, however just and necessary, add nothing to 
the wealth of the world; on the contrary they always con- 
sume something and sometimes a great deal. In interna- 
tional affairs as in private affairs it occasionally costs more 
to collect a debt than is got out of it. 

We often hear it said that the war has “robbed the 
future,” “borrowed from the future,” “mortgaged the 
future” and the like. Obviously the war could do nothing of 
the sort for the simple reason that the future is not the 
present and the present is all we have at our command. 
Such language is of course figurative, but it is a common 
error to mistake figurative language for fact. We could not 
waste the wealth of future generations because that wealth 
is not yet in existence. We could not waste the wealth of 
past generations to any great extent for they did not leave 
us much. The people of Europe after working for 2500 
years under more or less civilized conditions had saved up 
less than a thousand dollars apiece ($915 as I figure it). 
That is what their total property amounted to at the be- 
ginning of the war. Not a large part of this was consumed 
in the war, for the devastated region was comparatively 
small and most of the accumulated wealth was unsuitable 
for war purposes. In using up our coal and oil supplies so 
fast, in cutting down trees to bury in trenches and in dig- 
ging out iron to sink it in the sea we may indeed be said 
to have wasted our resources and deprived posterity of 
what it will need. But for the most part the war paid its 
way as it went on by supplies produced for that purpose, 
food raised the same year, uniforms and munitions made 
a few weeks before. 

The total cost of the war is estimated by the experts of 
the Carnegie Endowment to have been $338,000,000,000. 
This includes the indirect losses, such as the falling off of 
production, the economic value of the lives sacrificed and 
the damage to neutrals. The net economic cost of the war to 
the active belligerents was probably about $223,000,000,000. 
This is $350 per capita. That is to say each inhabitant of 
the fifteen countries involved spent on the average more 
than a third as much as he and all his ancestors had ac- 
cumulated from the beginning of historic time down to 
1914. But this is less than the average annual income 
($360) of people working under such conditions as prevail 
in the United States. Americans, being the richest people 
in the world as well as the most reckless when they are in 
a hurry, spent more money than any other single belliger- 
ent after they had made up their minds to enter the war. 

Before the war the belligerent countries were getting 
richer at the rate of $15,000,000,000 a year. This was their 
annual increase in wealth. If they had kept on working in- 
stead of fighting they might have been saving $50,000,000,- 
000 instead of wasting $200,000,000,000. 

The national debts which before the war were con 
sidered almost unbearable burdens have been increased 

“om $27,000,000,000 to over $200,000,000,000. To pay the 

rest on these debts as well as the running expenses of 
Government will take taxes amounting to 5 per cant 
0 
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of the total income of the Americans, 28 per cent of the 
income of the Englishmen and 40 per cent of the income of 
the Frenchmen. Or to put it another way the American 
will hereafter have to spend fifteen of his 300 work days in 
working for his Government, the Englishman will have to 
spend eighty-four and the Frenchman 120 days a year 
working for his Government. The German will have to de- 
vote ninety days every year to the payment of his own in- 
ternal war debt and administration expenses and much 
more if he pays to the Allies all he has promised to pay by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Westward the course of indebt- 
edness takes its way. Germany owes England and France; 
they owe the United States. We owe ourselves. 

But the point to be borne in mind is that these figures of 
indebtedness do not represent losses or gains in the total of 
the world’s wealth. If all governments repudiated them to- 
morrow or everybody burnt up their bonds the world as a 
whole would be neither richer nor poorer. Such a general 
cancellation of obligations would apparently wipe out at 
once the whole cost of the war. This “perpetual burden 
upon posterity,” as we hear it called, would vanish, yet 
posterity would be in no wise relieved and nobody would 
be better off. On the contrary we all would be worse off 
for the wholesale disowning of debts would be highly un- 
just to individuals and nations and ruinous to the financial 
system and commercial credit of the world, so nobody with 
any more brains than a Bolshevist is likely to advocate con- 
verting war bonds into scraps of paper. But if these $200,- 
000,000,000 of national and international obligations could 
be so easily reduced to zero in a moment by the use of a 
match on the part of the creditor or by a simple shake of 
the head on the part of the debtor it is evident that they 
do not constitute real wealth in themselves and that they 
do not measure the extent of the destruction of pre-existent 
property by the war. 

The coming generation will not be much poorer on ac- 
count of the war, but will be less rich than it might have 
been. It starts in the race not far behind the scratch of 
1914. Its handicap is psychological rather than material. 


Back to School 


OOD morning, children. Back from your vacation 

and ready (if not exactly eager) for study. We have 
everything ready for you, except the teachers. Mr. Jones 
has left us because he could make three times his present 
salary laying brick. Miss Smith has become a stenographer. 
Miss Robinson has starved to death. The remaining teach- 
ers will take their classes until the vacancies can be filled.” 


This Equal Suffrage Planet 


OMAN suffrage has now become the rule rather than 

the exception the world around. Only five regions 
remain in which the question of votes for women is still 
an open issue: (1) Latin Europe; (2) Latin America; (3) 
Balkan Europe; (4) “native” Asia; (5) colonial Africa. 
The backwardness of the Latin countries on the suffrage 
issue is probably due to the influence of the Roman law, 
including its development in the Code Napoleon, which as- 
signs to woman an inferior position in the eyes of the law. 
Nevertheless, active suffrage propaganda is being carried 
on in France, in Italy and in many Latin American coun- 
tries and another decade will probably see South America 
and southern Europe standing with North America and 
northern Europe on the platform of equal rights. Balkan 
Europe is behind the procession simply because it is in 
every way a neglected and unenlightened part of the world; 
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ten or fifteen years of education will remedy this. The only 
real obstacle remaining to woman suffrage is met with out- 
side the pale of Christendom in the social and religious 
prejudices of the Turk, the Hindu, the Chinaman and the 
Japanese. Those whose religion countenances polygamy or 
teaches the subjection of woman to man will be the last con- 
verts to woman suffrage. In the last analysis, therefore, the 
woman suffrage propaganda will narrow down to the sup- 
port of ordinary Christian missions. 


Concerning the League 
By Norman Hapgood 


\ h ] HEN Colonel House last sailed for the other side 
many were surprised to see this cautious and 
taciturn statesman going into newspaper work. 

But as usual the Colonel knew what he was doing. He can 


always separate the big things from the other things. The 
big thing now is to make an effort, however desperate the 


chances, to arouse the people of this prosperous country, in. 


order that they may take a far-seeing and heroic view of 
the world’s life, instead of becoming a nation of quitters 
and following the lead of Henry Cabot Lodge to na- 
tional disgrace. Colonel House describes conditions with 
such moderation that nobody can take offense and nobody 
who knows his record can doubt that he carefully under- 
states. Here is one example: 

Strangely enough, the arguments used against the League by 
the Belshevist government are in all essentials the same as those 
used by the opponents of the League in the United States. This 
attitude is directly opposed to that of organized labor thruout the 
world. This is a hopeful sign. 

Labor and liberal opinion in every land, save Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, are for the League. Bolshevist Russia is for the rule of the 
proletariat in all countries working as a unit as opposed to the 
idea of the League, which is an association of governments for 
the purpose of maintaining peace among nations and bringing 
about a better understanding between citizens of every class and 
creed. 

In another article the Colonel points out that matters 
of the most intense interest to us are now being settled in 
regard to Asia by England and Japan and there is nobody 
to see that the League takes action to see that the settle- 
ment in Asia is made with our interests and principles in 
mind. 

Mr. Hoover is another American whose understanding of 
the situation abroad makes his opinions of value on the 
needs and the meanings of the Treaty, even tho it has to be 
acknowledged that the morass of partizan politics into 
which he allowed himself to be tempted makes it difficult 
for him to speak with the freedom and authority that 
might have been his. On September 8 he again exprest 
himself on the League. The Treaty, he said, comprized a 
total of 600 articles, of which some twenty-seven comprize 
the Covenant, and of which only eight or ten have been 
under criticism, particularly Article 10 (which is so vigor- 
ously defended by Mr. Taft). Leaving out these debated 
sections the remainder, in Mr. Hoover’s opinion, “are not 
only the basis of European stability, but are of great po- 
litical and economic importance to the United States.” 
Many of these matters of importance to us “could not be 
settled by a separate treaty with Germany even if we de- 
sired it.” Of the League itself he said: 

It is an actual going concern that has gained in member- 
ship ten nations during the last sixty days, to a total of thirty- 
nine nations, representing nearly 75 per cent of the population 
of the globe, with a number of new nations applying for admis- 
sion. It nfight be, if we refused to enter it in some 
form, that we would find ourselves in the ridiculous position 
of having to sign a treaty with the League officials themselves, 
in order to trade in these League-governed areas. 

Senator Harding, facing a world-situation of this size, 
has the task, congenial to his disposition, of taking refuge 
in a mass of long and silly sentences that nobody can parse. 
His “object all sublime” is to make Mr. Taft, Mr. Wick- 
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ersham, and Mr. Hoover believe we are going into the 
League, while he makes Senator Johnson and Senator 
Lodge believe we are not. The essential aspect of this con- 
fusion is that Senator Johnson and his followers have 
Harding by the hair, with a firm grip. Tom Watson is go- 
ing to the Senate from Georgia pledged against the 
League. Reed is against it. Other parochial Democrats 
who were kept in line by Wilson will be glad to help Hiram 
Johnson kick Harding all around the lot if he should show 
any disposition to fight for generosity, honor, and jntelli- 
gence. 


America First 


GOOD motto. But it comes with ill-grace from those 
who would have America last to take a part in the 
councils of the nations. 


Why Not Lithuania? 
HE Colby note of last month declaring that the United 
States would not recognize any of the alien nations 
that have split off from the Russian empire, except Fin- 
land, Poland and Armenia, was a hard blow to the liberty- 
loving Lithuanians in this country as well as in Europe. 

There are about 800,000 Lithuanians in the United 
States. They are as a rule laborious and loyal. They over- 
subscribed their quota of Liberty bonds. They put some 
30,000 of their young men in the American army to fight 
for self-determination and the rights of small nations. 

But now when the fight is won they find the United 
States Government refusing to recognize the right of the 
ancient realm of Lithuania to freedom from its Russian 
rulers. Not only that, but the Colby note asserts that it 
will never recognize the Lithuanian and other new repub- 
lics until after the Soviet Government is overthrown. Not 
only that, but the Colby note insists that the “true bound- 
aries of Russia . . . should include the whole of the former 
Russian empire” with the three exceptions mentioned. Not 
only that, but the Colby note asks the allied and associated 
nations to join the United States in a declaration in favor 
of the restoration of Russia to its original limits except for 
Finland, Poland and Armenia. 

But in the old empire of the Czars the true Russians 
were in a minority, ruling ruthlessly the alien peoples they 
had conquered from the Baltic to the Pacific. Suppose old 
Russia restored under as democratic a government as you 
please, what chance would 3,000,000 Lithuanians have to 
get from the other 150,000,000 permission to withdraw? 
No, their only chance for independence is to take it now 
when Russia is weak. 

It may be that it is unwise of the Lithuanians to seek 
independence. But anyhow they want it and they have got 
it and they are going to try to hold on to it in spite of the 
United States. They have fought for their freedom against 
the Germans, the Bolsheviki, and the Poles. They now hold 
undisputed possession of nearly all their ethnographic ter- 
ritory. Their boundary on the north has been determined 
by agreement with Latvia. Their boundary on the west will 
be determined by a plebiscite. Their boundary on the east 
has been settled by treaty with Russia and in compliance 
with this the Bolshevist troops have been withdrawn from 
all Lithuanian territory except the Grodno district. Their 
boundary on the south is disputed by the Poles, but the con- 
ference now being held at Miriampol may soon settle that. 

Lithuania has now been recognized as having a de facto 
government by all the leading nations—except the United 
States. Italy has recognized it as a government de jure as 
well as de facto. We should naturally expect that the 
United States would be the first to welcome the Lithuanian 
republic instead of the last to hold out against it, for Ameri- 
cans have taken a large part in its formation. A Chicago 
lawyer, B. Balutis, is its foreign minister. Americans are 
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The fight would have a very differ- 

ent aspect if the public rose to an 
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Pell Mell Gazette, London 

Mr. Middleclass: “Well, it’s not so much 
protection in a storm like this, but I'll 
have to put the old umbrella up again!” 
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assisting in the training of its army and airmen. Lithu- 
anians in America have formed companies for opening up 
trade with Lithuania, but they cannot do it because the 
United States refuses to appoint or receive consuls. Conse- 
quently British dealers are getting a monopoly of the trade 
of the Baltic provinces. Emigrants to America have a hard 
time getting thru because the United States declines to 
recognize Lithuanian passports. Not far from one-quarter 
of the Lithuanians of Europe had come to America before 
the war and they are finding great difficulty in sending or 
getting money or keeping in communication with their 
relatives in the old home because, in the opinion of the 
American Government, there is no such nation as Lithuania 
on the map. Uncle Sam is the only one wha can’t see it. 
Why has he this blind spot in his eye? 

The Poles, who are close kindred to the Russians, are 
trying to break away and become independent. Our Gov- 
ernment quite rightly applauds their cfforts and promises 
them all possible aid. The Lithuanians who are not Slavs 
at all, but of quite another race, language and religion 
from the Russians, are equally determined to secure sep- 
aration. But our Government refuses to recognize them. 


The Issue 


HE issue of the campaign is this: after next March 
will there be more children christened Harding Cool- 
idge Smith or Cox Roosevelt Smith? 


The Missing Bonehead 


T must now be admitted that the Treaty of Versailles 

cannot be carried out in its entirety. The trouble is not 
with Article 10, but with Article 246, which requires the 
delivery within six months to His Britannic Majesty of the 
skull of the Sultan Mkwawa, late of German East Africa. 
Exactly why King George had such a longing for this par- 
ticular sample of negrohead has not been made clear to a 
wondering world. To be sure his cousin, the Kaiser, wanted 
it so bad in 1896 that he offered a reward of 6000 rupees 
for it, but that was when it was attached to the shoulders 
of the Sultan, who was seriously interfering with the Ger- 
man plans for the peaceful penetration of his native jungle. 
Accordingly, Captain von Prinz set out to capture Mkwawa 
in his fastness near Lake Tanganyika. The Sultan was sur- 
rounded but suicided rather than surrender. 

From here on authorities differ. Some say that he be- 
queathed his head as Mirabeau would do, to his followers, 
and that it was carried as the symbol of sovereignty back 
to the tribe. But on the other hand Sergeant Merk! deliv- 
ered to the German fort a head which he said he had sev- 
ered from the Sultan’s own shoulders and claimed the 6000 
rupees reward. The head was put in alcohol to keep until it 
could be taken down to Dar-es-Salaam on the coast and 
cashed in. But before this could be done the alcohol was 
drawn off by somebody who wanted it very much and the 
uncovered head was found to bear no resemblance to the 
defunct monarch. Either Sergeant Merkl had tried to palm 
off the wrong cranium on the German Government or 
Mkwawa’s faithful warriors had broken into the fort at 
night and carried off his skull to bury it in the tomb of 
his ancestors and had substituted in the alcohol jar the 
head of another negro freshly procured for that purpose. 
This latter is the story that Merk] tells and his statement 
is authenticated by the widow of Captain von Prinz, since 
the captain himself was killed in the Great War. Affidavits 
to this effect have been presented to the British Government 
and the German papers express the hope that the Allies 
will be satisfied with this explanation and not occupy the 
Ruhr valley and Frankfort as a penalty for the German 
failure to comply with the Treaty in this respect. But it 
seems that the war was fought in vain so far as this one 
of its aims is concerned. 
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Boiling with Apathy 

F no romantic murder case takes place; if no new yacht 

races or baseball marvels or pugilistic championships 
usurp the first pages of the newspapers; if Mexico will 
start a closed season for revolutions; if the fall styles con- 
tain nothing sensational—then we may expect a little pub- 
licity for the election before November. We are told, of 
course, what a stirring campaign this is, and it really is a 
little more exciting than Judge Parker’s attempt to take 
the Presidency while Roosevelt wasn’t looking in 1904, but 
to anyone who can remember 1896—! 


Election or Elimination? 


By Preston Slosson 


$6 OU niver vote f’r a man, Hinnissy, you vote agin 
his opponent,” said Mr. Dooley. If you doubt Mr. 


Dooley’s wisdom listen to scraps of election gos- 
sip or read the campaign correspondence in the papers. 
Are not the recurrent phrases such as these: “Whom shall 
we pick to defeat—”; “I can’t stand—”; “I’ll never vote 
for a man who would—”; “Our duty at this election is to 
prevent—”? Politics, like war, seems to be a game won by 
the general who makes the fewest blunders. Every party 
that is in power by the mere fact of being in power makes 
more enemies than friends, for benefits are taken for 
granted and every error of act or word is laid up for use 
as a deadly missile at the next election. Hence the so-called 
swing of the pendulum in politics. Men tend to fly not to- 
ward some yet unattained paradise but away from an 
existing purgatory. They vote the ticket which for the mo- 
ment repels them least. 

Pure enthusiasm for a man or a cause is the privilege of 
a few idealists and hero-worshippers. Most of us can work 
up enthusiasm most readily if it can be directed against 
something. In one of H. G. Wells’s political novels a doc- 
trinaire tries to give currency to the phrase “love and fine 
thinking” as the slogan of a political campaign. A practical 
politician takes issue with him: “Hate’s the driving force. 
What is morality? Hate of rotten goings on. What’s pa- 
triotism? Hate of interloping foreigners. What’s radicalism? 
Hate of lords. What’s Toryism? Hate of disturbance. If 
you couldn’t get hate into an election people wouldn’t poll.” 

Isn’t that so? Do reformers shout “Put the experts in” 
or “Turn the rascals out’? Cities overthrow machine rule 
because they are roused to anger by the misdeeds of the 
local plunderbund. Then, at the next election, they return 
to the regime of bosses, graft and civic corruption because 
“we are sick of these highbrow reformers.” New York poli- 
tics, for example, is one perpetual shudder between the 
devil of Tammany and the deep sea of Puritanism. Social- 
ism is in the main not a constructive effort toward a col- 
lectivist social order but a blind revolt against capitalism. 
The unifying principle of Republicanism appears to 
be a dread of rule _by Southern politicians. The 
unifying principle of Democracy appears to be a dread 
of rule by the business men of Boston and New York. In 
our party platforms “view with alarm” bears ten times the 
emphasis of “point with pride.” The only thing that all 
parties seem to be agreed about is that the nation instead 
of advancing along a solid highroad of progress is perpetu- 
ally reeling on the brink of the bottomless pit and every 
election is a frantic clutch to save our liberties from anni- 
hilation. The poor constitution has to be “saved” afresh 
every four years from autocracy or plutocracy or Bolshev- 
ism or some other current bygbear. 

But:we should build the fabric of our statecraft as the 
walls of Jerusalem were built—with both trowel and sword. 
It is all very well to use the sword of criticism now and 
then on some gross public evil or dangerous demagog, but 
if our politics is to be all fighting our walls will not get 
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finished. The trouble with our party system is that there 
is too little rivalry in the sense of emulation about it; tho 
there is rivalry enough in the sense of conflict. A party 
platform should be a positive creation, almost an artistic 
achievement, instead of a mere refuge behind which to con- 
ceal opinions. A party nominee should be the biggest man 
in sight, even tho a big man may be a conspicuous target. 
There is too much trench warfare in politics. If people 
would vote for what they like as eagerly as they vote 
against what they dislike a record of positive achievement, 
even flawed with errors, would be better campaign strategy 
than standing pat for fear of displeasing somebody. We 
are tired of electing Mr. Smith for no better reason than 
to save us from the worse fate of electing Mr. Jones. 


Passive and Active Egotism 
HERE are two kinds of egotists, very different. One 
will sit and listen to you with the greatest delight so 
long as you talk about what he has done. The other will 
interrupt your warmest praise of him because he wants to 
talk about what he is going to do. It is the second kind that 
accomplishes things. 


What Did Newcomb Say? 


VERY little while some writer who wants to show 

the fallibility of science comes out with the state- 

ment that Professor Simon Newcomb proved to his 
own satisfaction that it was an absolute impossibility for 
man ever to fly. For instance in the September Scribner’s 
Edgar James Swift says: 

Yet, as late as 1902, Simon Newcomb “proved beyond ques- 
tion” that it was “impossible” for a heavier-than-air machine to 
fly. Was his mistake caused by mathematical inability? One 
hesitates at this conclusion in a mathematician of such re- 
nown. The explanation s¢ems to be mental and emotional re- 
sistance to a view so inconsistent with “established” scientific 
principles. Professor Newcomb could not see and understand 
mathematical relations that conflicted with “known facts.” 


Now before condemning Dr. Newcomb to eternal op- 
probrium, along with the English scientist who figured 
out that no steamship could cross the ocean, would it not 
be well to see what he did say in that often mentioned but 
rarely read article? Turning to The Independent of Octo- 
ber 22, 1903, page 2510, we read: 

Quite likely the twentieth century is destined to see the natural 
forces which will enable us to fly from continent to continent 
with a speed far exceeding that of the bird. 

Not “quite impossible” but “quite likely!” This predic- 
tion has not been discredited. On the contrary it was ful- 
filled in May, 1919, when the N-C 4 flew from Rockaway, 
New York, to Plymouth, England. But Dr. Newcomb adds: 

But when we inquire whether aerial flight is possible in the 
present state of our knowledge; whether, with such materials as 
we possess, a combination of steel, cloth and wire can be made, 
which moved by the power of electricity or steam shall form a 
successful flying machine, the outlook may be altogether different. 

The qualifying words in italics are surely sufficient 
to show positively that Newcomb did not disregard due 
scientific caution. The problem has been solved in the way 
he said it could be solved, that is by a new and stronger 
motive power. Qur airplanes are not run by electricity 
or steam, but by the gas engine, which has developed into 
a prime mover of unprecedented lightness and efficiency. 
The ideal force, as Newcomb pointed out, would be the 
energy of radium, but so far this has only been used in 
the paper airships invented by H. G. Wells and Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Newcomb’s purpose in writing the article was to show 
the fallacy in the common belief expressed by that earliest 
of American inventors of flying machines, Darius Green, 
in the couplet: “Birds can fly; So why can’t I?” 

Newcomb points out that the reason man cannot fly by 
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his own strength is because he is too big. The Australian 
crane must be about the limit of self-supported flight; | 
the ostrich is beyond it. Even if man had wings instead 
of arms or made himself wings to run by treading he could 
not carry himself thru the air. The addition of a motor of 
more than man power extends the limit, but does not abol- 
ish it, for as the linear dimensions increase the weight 
increases as the cube while the supporting power, the area 
of the wings increases as the square. The fact that toys 
can be made to fly does not prove that larger machines 
would be equally successful. For if the inventor builds a 
machine twice as large—‘‘on the same model,” Newcomb is 
careful to stipulate—it will be eight times as heavy but 
have a sustaining surface only four times as great and 
therefore its efficiency is only one-half of the smaller model. 
Newcomb admits the point raised by Graham Bell that this 
law of limits might be evaded by combining a lot of little 
flying machines. “Yes, a sufficient number of humming 
birds, if we could combine their forces, would carry an aerial 
excursion party thru the air.” But he does not see how Bell 
can get his little machines to pull together and so far no- 
body else has shown how either. 

Newcomb thought that the most promising line of experi- 
mentation was the deelopment of the helicopter, which does 
away with airplanes and relies for support upon vertical 
screws. This was applied successfully to a toy model by 
Cayley as early as 1796 and inventors have not yet given up 
the idea, for it would have the advantage over the airplane 
of being able to rise straight up from a confined space like a 
city street and hover over the same place as long as it was 
wanted to, for dropping bombs or better purposes. 

Newcomb showed that the difficulty with the airplane -was 
not the making but the running of it. Since the airplane de- 
pends entirely upon its speed for its support, the faster it 
goes the less the necessary inclination of the wings and the 
less the power required to keep it up. But the slower it goes 
the harder it is to handle and Newcomb questioned whether 
man could ever attain sufficient flexibility and control over 
his artificial wings to make landing safe. That this is still 
the great difficulty and danger is proved by the frequent 
casualties reported in the newspapers, but it was not so in- 
surmountable as it seemed at that time. Langley’s last fly- 
ing machine had come to smash the week before Newcomb 
wrote and Sir Hiram Maxim, after spending millions and 
proving that airplane flight was possible, had abandoned 
his experiments. Newcomb could not know that while he 
was penning his pessimistic prophecy the Wright brothers 
were tackling the problem at the very point where he had 
put his question mark. They learned to fly before they built 
their flying machine. After they had mastered the secret of 
the flexible wings by soaring over the sand dunes they at- 
tached a gas engine and off they flew. Since then it has been. 
comparatively speaking, plain sailing. 

Simon Newcomb was undoubtedly too pessimistic of the 
possibilities of the airplane. He underestimated the re- 
sourcefulness of invention and the courage of man. But 
he was by no means so dogmatic and blinded by theory as 
he is supposed to have been. 


About This Time of Year 


HERE will write to the papers the “man who voted for 

Fremont in 1856” and is voting for the first time for 
the Democratic ticket; a Republican manager will an- 
nounce that this campaign will mean the “first break in 
the Solid South”; Constant Subscriber will write more in 
sorrow than in anger to his favorite newspaper that hith- 
erto in spite of minor differences of opinion he had kept up 
the subscription handed down from grandfather, but now 
the parting of the ways had come; two thousand news- 
papers will remark editorially that “this election is the 
most vital to the welfare of the nation since that of 1860.” 
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Underwood & Underwood 


In a house and 
shed that she 
built herself of 
old tin cans and 
scrap lumber 
Mrs. Mary 
Nunes, eighty 
years old, lives 
and works her 


. mining claims 


six miles from 
Tonopah, WNeva- 
da. She has sunk 
twenty shafts on 
her land 


Paul Thompson 

































For the first time 
in the history of 
the United States 
a woman — Miss 
Mabel T. Board- 
man —is to be 
Commissioner of 
the District of 
Columbia, a posi- 
tion comparable to 
mayor of a great 
city. Miss Board- 
man, who is a Re- 
publican, has been 
for twelve years in 
charge of the en- 
tire relief system 
of the American 
Red Cross 








International 


It wasn’t so long ago that they 
bound women’s feet and killed 
off the girl babies in Japan. 
But now, says Miss Ichikawa, 
Japan’s foremost woman suf- 
frage leader, “the day is com- 
ing when Japanese women 
will have equal rights” 











© Keystone View ; 

Mrs. Ella Boole, suf- 
fragist and prohibi- 
tionist, failed to de- 
feat Senator James 
W. Wadsworth, who 
has been both anti- 
suffrage and _ anti- 
prohibition, in the 
primary vote for 
United States Sena- 
tor from New York 
this fall. But lacking 
the Republican 
nomination Mrs. 
Boole is to be a can- 
didate for Senator 
on the Prohibition 
ticket, and she ex- 
pects many women’s 
votes on her prom- 
ise to carry out pro- 
hibition and to see 
that ex-service men 
and their depend- 
ents are given better 

care 





























International 


Miss Ethel Donaghue, Vassar 
1917, doesn’t look at all as 
the cartoonists would have us 
believe a famous woman law- 
yer should. But she holds the 
unique honor of having been 
appointed special assistant to 
the Attorney General 


Left: Madame Curie, who 

with her husband discovered 

radium, is to direct an insti- 

tute in Paris devoted to medi- 
cal research 











© Keystone View 
One of the youngest. women 


rulers in the world, Grand- 
duchess Charlotte of Luxem- 
burg, has been decorated with 


the French order of the Legion 


of Honor in recognition of her 
wise and able work during the 
Great War 









































As Goes Maine— 


Os S goes. Maine so goes the nation” is one of the tra- 

ditional political proverbs which our readers are 
free to believe or disbelieve as they will. The accident that 
Maine holds her state and Congressional election in Sep- 
tember has always been considered a boon to the forecaster 
who seeks some indication of what will happen two months 
later in the nation at large. This year the Republicans are 
heartened by a sweeping victory overtopping their largest 
plurality of the past. 

Frederick Parkhurst has been elected Governor over 
Bertrand McIntire by a majority of nearly two to one. The 
granting of suffrage to women made the total vote much 
larger than in previous elections, but all the increase 
seems to have gone to the Republicans as the Democratic 
vote does not show much change from that of 1916. This 
does not mean, of course, that all the newly enfranchised 
voters are Republicans, altho a majority of the women seem 
to have voted on the winning side; it means that there has 
been a change of heart among many of those who voted 
Democratic four years ago. There is no question as to the 
overwhelming nature of the Republican landslide, but the 
politicians are divided as to its significance for next No- 
vember. Secretary Daniels of the Navy, who campaigned 
for the Democrats in the state, ascribes the result to “state 
issues,” whereas Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts holds 
on the contrary that “such a decisive vote in Maine must 
indicate the trend of public opinion thruout the nation.” It 
is conceded by all parties that Republicans in Maine were 
more thoroly organized than their rivals and had condueted 
a far more active campaign. Besides carrying to victory 
the state ticket the Republicans held all four seats in the 
House of Representatives. ‘ 


Tom Watson Sweeps Georgia 


FTER a long series of victories in the southern states 
f yom opponents of the League of Nations, the Admin- 
istration met a defeat in Georgia in the Senatorial primary 
of the Democratic party. The nomination is probably equiv- 
alent to election, as the Republican party has little more 
than a nominal existence in the states of the solid South. 
Three candidates sought the Georgia Senatorship. Hoke 
Smith, the present incumbent, is a reservationist and not 
very friendly to the Wilson Administration. Governor 
Hugh M. Dorsey was therefore selected to battle for the 
League. Thomas E. Watson, the third aspirant, was a bit- 
ter opponent of both the war and the peace treaty. His ex- 
treme radical position on all issues, foreign and domestic, 
made conservative Georgians regard his nomination as out 
of the question and centered public attention on the fight 
between Senator Smith and Governor Dorsey. The over- 
whelming victory of Watson over his two opponents came 
as a general surprize to the state and the nation and po- 
litical experts are still busy trying to explain it. 

Thomas E. Watson has had a picturesque career as a 
popular agitator and in the course of years has gathered 
about himself a devoted personal following among the “poor 
whites” of the state. He began his career as a Democratic 
politician, but soon after joined the People’s party, which 
he represented in Congress in 1891. In 1896 he was nom- 
inated for Vice-President as the Populist running mate to 
Bryan and in 1904 he was the Populist candidate for Presi- 
dent. With the collapse of Populism he turned his attention 
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Chapin in St. Louis Star 
The crumbling foundation 


to journalism and established the Weekly Jeffersonian. He 
opposed the entrance of the United States into the Great 
War and his paper was excluded from the mails for carry- 
ing on violent anti-conscription propaganda. 

The victory of Watson is a blow to the prestige of the 
Administration in Georgia; aggravated by the fact that 
ex-Senator Hardwick, nominated at the primaries for Gov- 
ernor, is another foe of President Wilson’s policies. It will 
also mean that at least one Democratic vote in the Senate 
will always be counted against the Treaty and the Coven- 
ant. The importance of this, however, is diminished by the 
fact that Watson will succeed Senator Smith, who has also 
been hostile to the League of Nations, tho in a less uncom- 
promizing degree. It would be truer to say that President 
Wilson has failed to gain, rather than that he has lost. It 
is, however, a serious matter from the national point of 
view that a record of active opposition to the national cause 
during the Great War has ceased to be a handicap to poli- 
ticians in some parts of the country. That issue transcends 
party politics. 


Some Republican Straws 


HE Republican Senatorial primaries have been watched 

with interest. Perhaps in no previous political cam- 
paign has the Senate been so much the battle ground. If 
the League of Nations Covenant is to be taken as the chief 
issue of the campaign, and it is certainly one of the lead- 
ing issues, the next President will be largely at the mercy 
of the next Senate in carrying into effect his pre-election 
pledges. Other factors centering popular interest in the 
Senate contests are the present system of direct election of 
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Senators, the fact that one of the candidates for President 
is himself a Senator and the almost balanced strength of 
the two parties in the Senate. 

In New England the “old guard” won two important vic- 
tories. In New Hampshire Senator George Moses, foe of 
woman suffrage and of the League of Nations, secured a 
renomination at the primaries over his opponent, Huntley 
N. Spaulding, former state food administrator. Senator 
Brandegee was renominated from Connecticut by the Re- 
publican state convention. He was a “bitter ender” on the 
Treaty and is charged by woman suffragists with exerting 
his influence to prevent the Governor from calling into 
session the Connecticut Legislature for the consideration 
of the nineteenth amendment. Many Republicans are ap- 
prehensive lest the renomination of anti-suffrage Senators 
cost the party the votes of many enfranchised women in 
November, but the party managers seem certain that the 
Republican landslide will be great enough to overcome this 
handicap. ; 

In New York also the Republicans renominated at the 
primaries an anti-League and anti-suffrage Senator of 
“old guard” affiliations, James Wadsworth, Jr. He tri- 
umphed by a large majority over two opponents, Mrs. Ella 
Boole and George H. Payne. His opponent in Novem- 
ber will be Lieutenant Governor Harry C. Walker, who 
defeated at the primaries Mayor Lunn of Schenectady, for- 
mer Socialist and now a leading figure in anti-Tammany 
Democracy. In both parties the organization nominees for 
state offices were victorious over all insurgent competitors. 
Judge Nathan L. Miller will head the Republican state tick- 
et, having decisively defeated his rival, State Senator 
George F. Thompson. The Democrats renominated with- 
out opposition Governor Alfred Smith. 

In Wisconsin the renomination of Senator Lenroot over 
James Thompson is not only a personal tribute to the Wis- 
consin Senator but a rebuke to his colleague, Senator La 
Follette. Thompson was known as a La Follette follower 
and had the backing of the Non-Partizan League. Senator 
Lenroot did not join the pacifist movement sponsored by 
La Follette during the war and thereby alienated the ex- 
treme pro-Germans of the state. He supported ratification 
of the Treaty and the Covenant with the Senate reserva- 
tions. In the Chicago convention he was Governor Cool- 
idge’s chief rival for the Vice-Presidency. 


Suffrage Connecticut. 


t- September 14 the Connecticut Legislature ratified 
the nineteenth amendment to the national constitu- 
tion. In the House the vote stood 216 to 11 and in the 
Senate 33 to none; the size of the majority indicating that 
had the legislators been free to act when the amendment 
was in doubt Connecticut would have been one of the first 
instead of the last state to ratify. But the obstinate re- 
fusal of Governor Holcomb to permit the calling of an 
extra session to consider woman suffrage thwarted the will 
of the state. Tennessee took from Connecticut the honor 
of being the state to cast the decisive vote which legalized 
the amendment. This does not mean that the action of 
Connecticut was superfluous or unwelcome. Some anti-suf- 
fragists threatened to attack the legality of Tennessee’s 
action on the ground that the method of ratification was 
contrary to the provisions of the state constitution and 
also that one branch of the state legislature had by a 
“snap vote” reversed its action after ratification. Neither 
contention is regarded by the authorities at Washington as 
having any legal validity, but to put the matter quite be- 
yond a doubt it was well to have more states ratify than 
the law required. 

Senator Brandegee of Connecticut, hitherto an obstinate 
opponent of woman suffrage, brought forward the legal 
tangle in Tennessee as a reason why Connecticut should 
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now act favorably, as it was more important to prevent a 
shadow of doubt being cast on the validity of the Novem- 
bez elections than to persist in an attitude of opposition to 
equal suffrage. Governor Holcomb was of the same opinion, 
tho he exprest some irritation that the legislature acted 
on the amendment before he had formally called upon it 
to do so. The action of Connecticut helps out the suffrage 
record of the Republican party. With the exception of 
Vermont, which has not acted, and Delaware, which was 
hostile, all the Republican legislatures in the country have 
now gone on record in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women. 


Harding Lauds Railroad Law 


ENATOR Harding has discovered an issue—a contro- 

versial issue at that—on which he feels free to speak 
without reservations. It is the Esch-Cummins Transporta- 
tion Act which restored the railroads of the country to 
private ownership. In his opinion this law is a triumph of 
sound statesmanship. The Senator said in part: 

I do not venture to say that the law is perfect, or that it is 
the final word in Government regulation and codperation. I do 
insist that the measure represents the best expression of Con- 
gress which could be worked out in the time at the command 
of the two Houses, and that ‘it has made the just restoration of 
the railway properties to their owners, and has happily provided 
the means and fixed a policy under which the railways can be 
restored to that degree of efficiency which is so essential to the 
requirements of service to our common country. 

He admitted that during the war it might have been 
necessary to establish Federal control of the railway sys- 
tem of the nation, but he charged the Administration with 
intending to use the wartime emergency as an excuse for 
embarking on a permanent policy of Government owner- 
ship: 

If the experiment with the railroads and these communication 
lines (telegraph and telephone) had been successful, it reasonably 
may be assumed that the policy would have been made perma- 
nent; such was the undoubted intent of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Government ownership having proved impossible on 
financial grounds, it became the duty of Congress to make 
the transition back to private ownership as easy as possi- 
ble. This was most ably done by the Esch-Cummins law. 














© Underwood & Underwood 
FIRST REGULAR TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR MAIL SERVICE 
To extend the air mail service from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
Pilot Randolph G. Page started from Mineola, Long Island, 
with 16,000 letters for far Western points. The trip is to 
consist of fourteen hops covering 2651 miles, and it is expected 
that, once established, the time consumed will be between fifty- 
four and fifty-seven hours, or thirty-seven hours less than it 
takes by train 
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MOVING DAY IN THE MORNING 


. This is not a Halloween prank but the deliberate work of 
moving men on strike in New York City 


Senator Harding defended the policy of guaranteeing to 
the railroad companies earnings of 5% per cent for the 
period of transition: 

If we had returned the railroads without this temporary guar- 
antee of earnings, in all probability the great American systems 
would have broken down entirely and we should have found our- 
selves in a state of railway paralysis which the country could 
not tolerate. I have already alluded to the ‘restrictions 
which the Government has placed upon railway capital, railway 
rates and railway earnings. We have eliminated every speculative 
phase of railway operation, until the railway business has become 
an extremely conservative one, with nothing left to inspire effi- 
ciency and pride in management, except competition in service. 

Senator Harding approved the tribunal established by 
the Transportation Act for the consideration of the claims 
of labor and contended that the effect of the law was to 
encourage unionism and collective bargaining. On the 
other hand, he denounced emphatically any proposal to 
turn the railroad properties over in whole or in part to the 
control of railway workers. National honor demanded, in 
his opinion, that when the railroads were given back to 
private ownership that such ownership should be solely 
vested in “those who held title thereto”: 

Naturally this enactment did not appeal to those radical advo- 
cates of railway ownership or those socialistic theorists who 
thought the railways ought to be seized by the Government and 
placed at the disposal of the railway workers for permanent 
operation and profit. To have violated the good faith of 
America and to have seized railway properties and turned them 
over to a favored class in America would have involved the de- 


struction of our very system of government and revolutionized 
the republic. 


Cox Among the Drys 


OVERNOR Cox, in spite of a slight throat trouble 
from an overexercized voice, has continued his tour of 
the Far West. The issue which he most stressed was the 
League of Nations Covenant. His audiences seemed to sup- 
port his stand on this issue, but they were inquisitive 
on another point; the attitude of the candidate to the 
eighteenth amendment. Cox’s reputation as an alleged 
“wet” may serve him in good stead in New Jersey, but it 
is embarrassing rather than otherwise in the prohibitionist 
West. So the Governor determined to put rumor to rest 
by an unqualified statement that he would stand by the 
constitution and the laws. Apparently the battle cry of 
“Cox and cocktails” will have to be discarded by both par- 
ties now that the Democratic candidate has declared the 
liquor issue “as dead as the issue of slavery.” He added: 
So far as the Presidency is concerned, the issue under the 
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eighteenth amendment is one of law enforcement. We must judge 
men by performance rather than promise and by comparison. As 
Governor of Ohio I enforced the laws. For the first time in the 
history of the state I closed not only the front door but the back 
door of the saloons on the Sabbath. I enforced all the laws. As 
President of the United States I shall continue to enforce all 
the laws, regardless of what interests may be affected. 


The Wrangel Campaign 


N the day when the Poles under General Pilsudski 

launched their counter-offensive that nearly cleared 
Poland of Bolsheviki, General Wrangel landed a force on 
the north shore of the Sea of Azov that has advanced into 
the hinterland almost to Alexandrovsk. The Soviet troops 
that had crossed the Dnieper river were all thrown back 
or captured. Most of the Taurida province has been re- 
covered by Wrangel. : 

On the other hand his efforts to gain control of the 
Caucasus have failed. It had been given out from his 
headquarters that Kuban Cossacks had accepted his lead- 
ership and were ready to revolt against Soviet rule on the 
slightest provocation. But no one of the four expeditions 
that Wrangel sent to the Black Sea coast was able to hold 
its ground. The expedition under General Vlagai that 
landed on the Kuban coast was, according to the Bolshevist 
report, “completely annihilated.” According to the Wrangel 
report it was “unsuccessful but not fruitless,” for General 
Vlagai destroyed two Bolshevist divisions, captured 7000 
prisoners and retired with twice the number of troops with 
which he began, due to Cossack enlistments. 

The British Government opposed this new offensive 
against Soviet Russia and the British labor unions threat-- 
en a general strike if any aid is sent to Wrangel. The 
French, however, have adopted quite the contrary policy. 
They have recognized Wrangel’s government and are ship- 
ping him munitions. The French fleet covered the landing 
of his troops on the Sea of Azov. A High Commissioner, M. 
Martel, has been sent to represent the French Government 
at Sevastopol, the headquarters of General Wrangel. Pro- 
fessor Miliukov, who played a leading role in the revolution 
against the Czar, but left the country when the Bolsheviki 
came in, has gone from Paris to the Crimea to take a posi- 
tion in the South Russian Government. The Russian of- 
ficers left in France are organizing to join Wrangel, while 
in Warsaw General Boris Savinkov, who was war minister 
under Kerensky, is raising an army of Russian refugees to 
coéperate with 
the South Rus- 
sian by attack- 
ing the Bolsheviki 
from the Polish 
side while Wran- 
gel attacks them 
from the south. 

General Wran- 
gel expresses 
great gratitude to 
the United States 
for the encour- 
agement given by 
the Colby note, 
which reiterates 
the determination 
of the American 
Government nev- 
er to make peace 
with Soviet Rus- 
sia. An official 
announcement by 
the Russian Lib- 
eration Commit- 
tee in London 
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FROM A WATERY GRAVE 
Members of the crew of the Submarine 
“S-5,” which was submerged thirty-five 
hours off the Delaware Capes, are here 
seen boarding one of the rescuing vessels 
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SCENE OF THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKES 
The Italian peninsula has been shaken by earthquakes from 
Milan to Messina. The center of disturbance is an oval area in 
the Apennines of Emilia, where over a hundred towns and vil- 
lages have been damaged or demolished. The town of Fivizzano 
was the greatest sufferer 
states that Rear Admiral McCully, the American rep- 
resentative in Constantinople, has offered the Wran- 
gel Government economic aid. Secretary Colby denies 
that any such instructions have been sent to McCully, but 
states that there is no embargo to prevent Americans from 
trading with the Crimea. Professor Michael Rostovtzeff, 
chairman of the Russian Liberation Committee, who has 


, come to the United States to lecture at the University of 


Wisconsin, has been received by the Secretary of State at 
Washington. He urges the United States to support Gen- 
eral Wrangel with munitions and supplies for the army 
and aid for the destitute civil population. But the radicals 
here as well as abroad are trying to prevent such assist- 
ance being sent to anti-Soviet forces..The I. W. W. long- 
shoremen of Philadelphia and New York have refused to 
load ships with munitions for Wrangel. In Genoa the 
Italian workmen seized the ship “Rbosto” belonging to the 
South Russian Government, carrying arms for the Crimea. 


British Attitude Toward Wrangel 


HEN General Wrangel took charge of the remnants 
of Denikin’s army that had sought refuge in the 
Crimea the British Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, wrote 
on April 14 a note to Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, requesting him in the name of humanity to suspend 
hostilities and grant amnesty to Wrangel’s men who, Lord 
Curzon said, were “no longer capable of any serious of- 
fensive northward.” Tchitcherin in reply exprest his 
willingness to open negotiations thru Great Britain for 
peace and amnesty and Curzon promised to take it up with 
Wrangel. But meanwhile Wrangel was organizing for a 
renewal of the offensive and in an army order of May 5 
refers to the intervention of Great Britain as giving him 
an opportunity to prepare a fresh blow against Soviet 
Russia. s 
Kameneff, the Soviet envoy in London, addressed a note 
of protest to the British Government for having given pro- 
tection and support to the Wrangel movement, which since 
its recognition by France has become a formidable menace 
to Soviet Russia. Premier Lloyd George in reply says: 


After the withdrawal of General Deniken the British Gov- 
ernment was only concerned to ensure the security of the troops 
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and refugees under General Wrangel—General Denikin’s suc- 
cessor—and to put them in a position to defend themselves in 
the Crimea, until a guarantee of safety was accorded to them. 
They had no intention of encouraging General Wrangel in an 
offensive, and as soon as they heard that he was considering the 
possibility, the British Government warned him against it, and 
declared that if he undertook it, the British Government would 
accept no responsibility “for himself or his troops and would 
immediately withdraw their British military mission, which, on 
General Wrangel undertaking the offensive, they immediately did. 


- Earthquakes in Italy 


violent earthquake shock coming at 7:55 on the 

morning of September 7 and followed by minor 
tremors for several days thereafter, caused widespread dis- 
aster in the province of Emilia and the Apennine moun- 
tains to the west. Over a hundred towns and villages were 
badly damaged and some were completely demolished. In 
the town of Fivizzano, that felt the full force of the shock, 
nearly all the houses were shaken down and 432 persons 
were killed. Other villages in the vicinity of the famous 
marble quarries of Carrara suffered almost as severely. 
An active volcanic crater opened at the top of Pizzo d’Ucel- 
lo, a mountain near Spezia. The shocks started avalanches 
in the Swiss Alps and were felt as far south as Naples. 
Ten thousand people are left homeless. The King and 
Queen visited the scenes of the disaster in automobiles to 
console the afflicted and distribute relief. 


Troubles in Mesopotamia 


HE British, who have undertaken the administration 

of the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates under the 
mandatory system, are finding the task more difficult than 
they expected. The Arabs of that region have virtually been 
without government for five years, during which time they 
have had lots of fighting, plenty of loot and no taxation. 
They resent being obliged to relinquish these privileges 
and to settle down to the life of order and labor that the 
British are trying to impose upon them. It is evident 
that the administration failed in not following the advice 
of Kipling, “Don’t try to hustle the East.” The reforms they 
have attempted to introduce were undeniably needed and 
the plans they had prepared for the irrigation of the region 
between the rivers would have restored to it the prosperity 
it enjoyed in the days of the Babylonian and Assyrian em- 
pires, but the Arabs took no interest in such projects and 
refused to accept an uncongenial foreign rule. 

It was at first reported that the natives preferred Brit- 
ish administration to any ruler of their own race. In No- 
vember, 1918, the question of this alternative was addressed 
to every tribe and district from Basra to Mosul and the 
replies were said to be overwhelmingly and enthusiastical- 
ly in favor of British rule. But Colonel Lawrence says that 
these. pro-British declarations were “extorted by official 
pressure, by aeroplane demonstrations, by deportations to 
India.” Colonel Lawrence is the young Oxford archeologist 
who put on Arab costume and organized‘the Arab forces 
that aided Allenby in the conquest of Palestine and put 
Prince Feisal on the throne of Syria. He says further: 

Our Government is worse than the old Turkish system. They 
kept 14,000 local conscripts embodied, and killed a yearly average 
of 200 Arabs in maintaining peace. We keep 90,000 men, with 
aeroplanes, armored cars, gunboats, and armored trains. We 
have killed about 10,000 Arabs in this rising this summer. We 
cannot hope to maintain such an average; it is a poor country 
sparsely peopled; but Abd el Hamid would applaud his masters, 
if he saw us working. 

The British have now to keep nearly half as many troops 
in Mesopotamia with a population of about 3,000,000 as 
they used to need before the war in India with its popula- 
tion of about 300,000,000. Even with this number they are 
not able to protect the outlying stations about Bagdad or 
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© Keystone View 
KING FEISAL’S SOLDIERS CAPTURED BY FRENCH 
The Arab prince Feisal, son of the Emir of Mecca, coéperated 
with the British in the conquest of Palestine and was thru 
their aid set up as ruler in Damascus. But when Feisal claimed 
to be king over all Syria, including the coast which had been 
assigned to France, the French forces marched to Damascus 
and drove him out 


their communications with the Per- 
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United States and are based on practically the same 
grounds. 

As Chairman Carvell of the Railway Commission put the 
matter: 

It was admitted by all parties at the hearing that the cost 
of everything entering into the operating and maintenance of 
railways has increased more than 100 per cent during the past 
four years. While the rates herein established fall far 
below the increased cost of everything else yet I feel they will 
be sufficient to enable the railways to carry on during the term 
to which they apply, and that the people in the light of the 
actual facts will cheerfully contribute their quota in order to 
keep these utilities in a position to efficiently transport the 
business of the country. 


Communism Spreads in Italy 


\HE red flag and the Soviet emblem of the crossed 
hammer and sickle are now flying over five hundred fac- 
tories in Italy. The movement started in the foundries and 
machine shops of Milan and Turin, 





but has extended to allied indus- 





sian Gulf. The garrison at Kufa, 
less than a hundred miles south of 
Bagdad, was besieged by 2000 
tribesmen. The railroad station at 

Feluja, thirty-five miles west of erga 
Bagdad, was looted and Colonel 
Leachman murdered there. At Hil- 4 
lah, sixty miles south, the garrison S sa Se 
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tries and various others. The em- 
ployers are powerless to recover 
their plants and the Government de- 
clines to intervene. Deputations of 
industrial magnates have motored 
out to Bardonnecchia where Premier 
Giolitti has his summer home, but 
evidently receive no satisfaction for 
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of their opponents, but were over- 
powered and a field gun, a Lewis 
gun, three machine guns and forty 
boxes of ammunition passed into 
Arab hands. The railroad lines lead- 
ing north from Bagdad toward 
Mosul and to the Persian border 
have been cut. The British camp at 
Bakuba, thirty miles north, was at- 
tacked and looted. 

A belated effort is being made to 
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the control of a council or soviet of 
employees. They also demand in- 
creased wages and pay for all the 








occupied the works. According to 
the employers’ statement the in- 
crease in wages asked by the men 
amounts to $300,000,000 a year. 
which is more than half the tota! 
value of the works themselves. 
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win the codperation of the Arabs by 
calling the notables to meet at Bag- 
dad to frame proposals for an elec- 
toral law to elect an advisory as- 
sembly. 

According to the Sykes-Picot 
agreement as to the partition of 
Turkey concluded in the midst of 
the war between England and 
France, the upper part of the Tigris 
valley, including Mosul, was to 
come within the French sphere of influence, but by a re- 
cent agreement Mosul was resigned to the British on con- 
dition that the French receive a quarter of the petroleum 
that gives this region its value. 


Canada Pays Too 


HE United States is not alone in facing increased rail- 

road rates. The Dominion Railway Commission has 
authorized increases in freight rates from September 13 
until the end of the year amounting to 35 per cent in west- 
ern Canada and 40 per cent in the east. Thereafter the in- 
crease in the west will be 30 per cent and in the east 35. 
A 20 per cent advance is sanctioned for passenger rates, 
but only temporarily; and additional charges are allowed 
for sleeping and parlor car privileges and for excess bag- 
gage. These increases closely parallel those granted in the 


WAR MAP OF MESOPOTAMIA 
The British are having a hard time to hold the 
Mesopotamian region that was allotted to them 
under the mandatory system. Arab risings have’ 
taken place at all the towns underlined on the 
map and the railroads leading out from Bagdad 
in all directions have been cut at times. The 
possession of this territory is of immense 
economic importance because of the oil fields 
about Mosul and of the irrigable valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates 





obliged to close down for lack of 
raw materials, but the Fiat and 
Longetto works have been kept go- 
ing by means of supplies smuggled 
in by night thru the complicity of 
the railway men. In order to provide 
the chemicals essential for the met- 
allurgical industries the employees 
in more than 200 chemical plants of 
Turin seized the establishments 
simultaneously upon signal of three blasts of a siren. 

The operation of the works by the employees has been 
hampered by the refusal in most cases of the engineers 
and technical staff to serve under their management. The 
workmen who occupied the Armstrong factory at Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, issued an ultimatum to the clerks and en- 
gineers that unless they returned to work within forty- 
eight hours they would be discharged and their places 
filled. 

In Turin the strikers have taken possession of about 


fifty private houses adjacent to the works, evicting the- 


families and throwing their belongings out of the windows. 
The miners of Luini have taken possession of the lignite 
mines and in Sicily the farmers of the Pius X Codperative 
Association have taken over the lands they worked. ? 
At Triest, the Adriatic seaport acquired by Italy thru 
the war, the Socialists attempted to seize the city. They 
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erected barricades across the streets in the heart of the 
city and defended them with rifles and bombs. But in the 
evening of the third day the military brought up artillery 
and forced the insurgents out. Seven persons were killed 
and fifty wounded. 


Italian Labor Favors Communists 


HE action of the metal workers in seizing the plants is 

approved and supported by an almost unanimous vote 
of the National Labor Convention at Milan, representing 
more than a million members. The whole power of the or- 
ganization will be employed to back up the metal workers 
in holding the ground they have gained and to prevent the 
dispute from being settled by a compromize and an in- 
crease of wages. All the other labor unions will contribute 
funds for their support in the hope that this may lead to 
socialization of all industrial establishments. The resolu- 
tion that was presented by Deputy Daragona and passed by 
the convention opens with the words: 

Today’s historical moment renders impossible hereafter the 
present relations between masters and workmen and determines 
that the further direction of the present movement be taken over 
by the General Confederation of Labor, with the assistance of the 
Socialist party, and that the aim of the struggle be an acknowl- 


edgment on the part ef the masters of the principle that their 
works shall be controlled by the men’s union. 


This action, radical as it may seem in American eyes, 
is regarded as conservative in Italy, for the Milan Labor 
Convention first excluded by the vote of a large majority 
the anarchist and syndicalist organizations and later de- 
feated a Maximalist resolution presented by Deputy 
Ducco of the Socialist party, which called for the extension 
of the movement into the political field and the immediate 
establishment of the soviet system thruout Italy. The 
Ducco or Bolshevist motion received the votes of delegates 
representing 409,000 workers, while the more modern reso- 


lution of Daragona carried by 591,000. The contest between . 


the two factions was a hot one and at times the uproar 
approached a riot. But in the end the antagonists shook 
hands and kissed each other’s cheeks. 

The Confederation of Labor demands the immediate con- 
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vocation of the Chamber of Deputies to examine the situa- 
tion and pass measures “which, thru the requisition of in- 
dustrial plants and participation in their management by 
workmen, will prepare the way for direct control of work- 
ers in the interests of collectivity.” There are 156 Social- 
ist members in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Even if the Government were disposed to evict the work- 
men by force it is doubtful whether orders to that effect 
could be carried out. The Railwaymen’s Syndicate meeting 
at Bologna has decided not to allow any trains carrying 
troops to pass thru that city on the way north to the scene 
of the disturbances. All trains are searched and held until 
every soldier or policeman is taken off. 

Altho the Italian Government makes no effort to pro- 
tect the property of its own people, other Governments 
will not take so lenient a view of it. The French Consul 
General at Turin has lodged an official protest against the 
occupation of the Michelin Tire Works by the workmen, as 
this is a French concern and the property of foreign sub- 
jects is guaranteed by international law. 


Pity the Poor Packer 


RESIDENT Wilson, not the one who is chief execu- 

tive of the United States, but the other Wilson who is 
head of the Institute of American Meat Packers, has pre- 
pared some interesting statistics to show that the high cost 
of meat cannot be ascribed to the excessive profits of the 
“meat trust.” He listed eighty-one of the greatest cor- 
porations of the United States, including five great meat 
packing concerns, in order to compare the profits earned by 
the packing industry as compared with big business in 
general. 

None of the packers received as much as a cent and a half 
of profit on each dollar of sales for 1919. Their average 
was only 0.83 cents to the dollar. In other words, for every 
dollar you spend for a porterhouse steak or breakfast bacon 
the “meat trust” gets less than a penny of profit. The 
packer with the highest return received only a seven per 
cent profit, or about half as much as the average for other 
branches of manufacture. 
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Maura, the baby 
daughter of the - 
hunger - striking 
Lord Mayor of 
Cork, and her 
mother, Lady 
Mayoress Mu- 
riel MacSwiney 








Central News 


Several hundred Dublin children, in company with 4000 railway workers, prayed for the Lord Mayor of Cork at the church of 
the Oblate Fathers at Inchicore. Premier Lloyd George, in refusing to free Mayor MacSwiney, said that more than eighty men 
of the Irish forces, many of them ex-soldiers, had been killed by the so-called Irish Republican army, especially by the brigade in 


in 


which Mayor MacSwiney was an officer, and that he believed the Lord Mayor to be a murderer, deliberately committing suicide 
a way the British Government was powerless to prevent, rather than an ardent patriot being done to death in a British jail 

















Come with Me to My Garden in Spain 
By Cecilia Beaux 


Miss Beaux is one of the very fine American portrait painters whom 
the art world honors with prizes and medals of honor but to whom 
the sweetest fruit of recognition is embodied in a studio on a hill- 
side, open to garden fragrances, salt air and the rain. Miss Beaux has 
paintings hanging in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Toledo Art Museum, Brooks Memorial Academy, Memphis, John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. Director of the American Federation of Arts, 
she also belongs to the Societe des Beaux Arts. Her Garden in 
Spain is in Gloucester, Massachusetts, that port from which so 
many sailing vessels in their day have gone searching for spices, 


fine fabrics,—and dreams 


Strictly speaking, I have no garden 
at all, just a triangular piece of wood- 
ed land, an acre and a half in extent, 
which lies on the eastern shore of 
Gloucester Harbor. But there are two 
things for which I am very thankful,— 
the land slopes down toward the sunset 
—toward Spain—over the Harbor, and 
the morning sun filters thru thick 
branches on the east. 

From the highest point of a ledge 
of rocks that trends downward toward 
the harbor, the sea, not half a mile 
away, is visible thru tupelo trees. In 
fact, at least half of the triangle, on 
its broadest side, is a‘ forest-primeval 
of tupelos, high blueberry, clethora, 
bay and ilex, often grown over by a 
thick entanglement of cat-brier, so 
that the paths that give its name to 
the place literally have green walls, 
clipped, often meeting overhead, but 
not concealing the firm, twisted, old, 
gray, interlacing boughs, in which there 


are many nests 


trunks and branches, far in the wood. 

I have never planted anything in the 
wood but ferns, and as some of the 
ground is swampy they do extremely 
well, and look particularly at home 
bending over the mossy stone edge of 
an oval pool in a little glade. In 
autumn this pool is intensely black, and 
when I pay it a morning visit, I often 
find its glassy surface flecked with the 
scarlet and gold of fallen leaves from 
the tupelos around it. 

A double loggia of whitewashece 
brick arches unites the house with the 
high ledge of rock, and thru this loggia. 
and an arched doorway, one can pass 
to the west; to a brick paved terrace; 
to a path leading down by lawn and 
cedar clumps to the harbor and beach. 
or by another rocky path to the studio, 
which is white, like the house, 





hidden.’ In the 
early weeks of 
spring, the chorus 
begins with one 
timid note, soon 
after two, and 
continues until 
the sun is high. 
The boundary 
on the road is 
really the thick 
wood itself, but a 
woven wattle of 
cedar-posts, and 








and covered with vines. 

An upper terrace reached by 
a flight of cement steps, lies 
along the top of the ledge, on a 
level with the second story and, 
here, from the little tea-house 
loggia, at the far end of the ter- 
race, one may look out toward 
Spain, and watch the harbor, 
mist-wreathed . or  sail-ridden, 
and blue as the sky above it. 
There is another pool on this 
terrace, in which the moon 
sometimes deigns to shine, and 








strips, clasps and 
fortifies it im- 
penetrably, except 


where a_ small bor, mist-wreathed or sail- 
gate between two ridden, and blue as the sky 
of the largest above it 


trees, opens upon 

the path or “alley” that terminates at 

the low door of the small white house, 
which is of course 











invisible from the 
road. 

The path hard- 
ly seems to end 
under the trellis 
of the eastern 
door, for another 
door on the west 
permits the eye a 
sudden vision of 
a schooner sail 
passing on the 
harbor against 
the purple west- 
ern shore, and in 
August the even- 
ing sun shoots a 
beam straight 
thru the house, 
like a gold needle, 








Up these steps and level with the ridge is a secret terrace where 
purple clematis hangs over a wall, two or three dwarf pines 
stand sentinel and the moon sometimes shines in a hidden pool 
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and one finds 
splashes of deep 
orange upon gray 


There is an upper terrace 
where one may look out 
toward Spain over the Har- 


once a group of white lilies con- 
sented to reign here for a sea- 
son. A purple clematis hangs 
over one corner, and two or 
three dwarf pines break the line 
of the low cement wall. 

We have rot yet come to the 
flowers in this so-called garden. There 
are many wild ones. First, the dog-tooth 
violets, then the wild roses and daisies, 
and later golden rod and asters. Oth- 
erwise there are only two small beds 
of roses, a long border of phlox, and a 
bed of heliotrope. All these are domes- 
ticated along with the vegetable gar- 
den, below the studio. Except the phlox. 
they are not decorative, but in their 
sheltered placing have a comfortable 
air of their own, not without charm. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to 
rose growers to hear that from a Lady 
Pirrie, planted in June, I, the follow- 
ing November, picked a bud on a very 
rich mahogany-colored stalk, with dark 
green, leathery leaves. This bud, stand- 
ing in a glass vase and abundant 
water, opened until it was six inches 
across; separate petals measuring 
three inches each way. Its perfume and 
color had all the exquisite majesty of 
its high birth, and in queenly state it 
received the homage of the household 
and guests for more than a week; but 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION 


How We Become Shell-Shocked in Every-Day Life 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiratwn, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more terrible 

than Nerve Exhaustion, and that is its 

kin, Insanity. Only those who have 
passed through a siege of Nerve Exhaus- 
tion can understand the true meaning of 
this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him deep- 
er, he is afraid he will not die; so great is 
his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sen- 
sation of weakness and helplessness over- 
comes him. He becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve, Bank- 
ruptey. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a -high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through 
overwork, worry, excitement, or grief, or 
if we subject the muscular system to ex- 
cessive strain, we consume more Nerve 
Foree than the organs produce, and the 
natural result must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied 
by unmistakable symptoms, which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot readily be recognized, The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
is a dangerous assumption, for people with 
hands as solid as a rock and who appear 
to be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sym- 
pathetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see dia- 
gram). In other words, the vital organs 
become sluggish because of insufficient sup- 
ply of Nerve Energy. This is manifested 
by a cycle of weaknesses and disturbances 
in digestion, constipation, poor blood cir- 
culation and general muscular lassitude 
usually being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. My 
investigations and deductions always 
brought me back to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
ness is the basic cause of nearly every bod- 
ily ailment, pain or disorder. I agree with 
the noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., the author of 
numerous works on the subject, who says: 
“It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is that 
the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail 
the nervous system is, and how sensitive 
it is to strain, especially. mental and emo- 
tional strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, 
does mot injure the nerve fibres in them- 
selves. The effect is entirely mental. 
Thousands lost their reason thereby, over 
135 cases from New York alone being in 
asylums for the insane. Many more thou- 
sands became nervous wrecks. The strong- 
est men became paralyzed so that they 
could not stand, eat or even speak. One- 
third of all the hospital cases were “nerve 
cases,” all due to excessive strain of the 
Sympathetic Nervous System. 

_ The mile-a-minute life of to-day, with 
its worry, hurry, grief and mental tension 
is exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 


that the shock is less forcible, but more 
prolonged, and in the end just as disas- 
trous. Our crowded insane asylums bear 
witness to the truth of this statement. 
Nine people out of ten you meet have 
“frazzled nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something 
the matter. You feel it, and you act it. 
You are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot 
digest your food and you have pains here 
and there. You are told you are “run 
down” and need a rest. Or the doctor may 
give you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. 
It is like making a tired horse run by tow- 
ing him behind an automobile. 

Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts un- 
derstandingly. I have written a 64-page 
book on this subject which teaches how to 
protect the nerves from every day Shell 
Shock. It teaches how, to soothe, calm and 
care for the nerves; how to nourish them 
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The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by 

the Nervous System, and how the Solar Plexus, 

commonly known as the Abdominal Brain, is 

the Great Central Station for the distribution 
of Nerve Force 


through proper breathing and other means. 
The cost of the book is only 25 cents. 
Bound in cloth, 50 cents. Remit in coin 
or stamps. See address at the bottom of 
page.. If the book does not meet your 
fullest expectations, your money will be 
refunded, plus your outlay of postage. 

The book “Nerve Force” solves the prob- 
lem for you and will enable you to diagnose 
your troubles understandingly. The facts 
presented will prove a revelation to you, 
and the advice given will be of incalcula- 
ble value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 


Through them you experience all that 
makes life worth living, for to be dull 
nerved means to be dull brained, insensi- 
ble to the higher phases of life—love, moral 
courage, ambition and temperament. The 
finer your brain is, the finer and more deli- 
eate is your nervous system, and the more 
imperative it jis that you care for your 
nerves.” The book is especially important 
to those who have “high strung” nerves 
and those who must tax their nerves to the 
limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein: 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“IT have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and- have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to re- 
store my nerves to normal. Your little 
book has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book .to my 
patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, pamphlets and 
treatises which I have written on the sub- 
ject of health and efficiency, none has at- 
tracted more favorable comment than my 
sixteen-page booklet entitled, ‘““The Preven- 
tion of Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely im- 
mune to Colds. However, people who 
breathe correctly and deeply are not easily 
susceptible to Colds. This is clearly ex- 
plained in my book NERVE FORCE. 
Other important factors, nevertheless, play 
an important part in the prevention of 
Colds—factors that concern the matter of 
ventilation, clothing, humidity, tempera- 
ture, etc. These factors are fully discussed 
in the booklet, Prevention of Colds. ~* 

No ailment is of greater danger than an 
“ordinary cold,” as it may lead to Influ- 
enza, Grippe, Pneumonia or Tuberculosis. 
More deaths resulted during the recent 
“Flu” epidemic than were killed during the 
entire war, over 6,000,000 people dying in 
India alone. 

copy of the booklet Prevention of 
Colds will be sent Free with either the 
25e or 50e book NERVE FORCE. You 
will agree that this alone is worth many 
times the price asked for both books. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 237, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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its chief guardian and servant had 
many sweet private moments with it, 
changing the light for fresh views of 
noble contours. 


Hooks and Eyes 


It is estimated that four miles of an 
ordinary spider’s thread would weigh 
scarcely a grain. 


A shingle mill in Maine uses 2000 cords 
of paper birch each year in the manufac- 


ture of toothpicks. 
+? 


The value of the ostrich feathers im- 
ported into the United States in the fiscal 
year 1920 was $2,500,000. 

++ 


The original voyage of Columbus when 
he discovered this country .cost $7000 as 
measured by our present money. 

+* 


Nearly half a hundred major activities, 
and as many more of a minor kind, are 
now being carried on by the Junior Red 
Cross of America in twelve foreign coun- 


tries. 
+? 


The top newspaper of the world, in point 
of circulation, is the News of the World, 
owned by Lord Riddell, and printed in 
London. It has 4,000,000 circulation every 
Sunday. 

eee 

The American Academy at Rome, an 
art institute founded by Americans for 
American architects, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians, is admitting women to its 
fellowships in the fine arts for the first 
time. 

+ 

One person is killed by an automobile 
in the United States every thirty-five min- 
utes. This is three times the fatalities 
caused by all the accidents in factories, 
mines, railroads and other industries in 
America. 


Your Book, Sir 


By Dr. William T. Foster 
President of Reed College 


In that adventurous era when we ran 
the risk of pauperizing everybody by 
granting the free use of books, we 
called the public library “The People’s 
University.” The name was inevitable. 
In that day almost anything became a 
“university” overnight. The library, if 
not without distinction in the name, 
was not without authority for its use. 
Had not Carlyle said, “A true univer- 
sity in our day is a collection of books”? 

It is the oft-quoted saying of a wise 
man, but not a wise saying. A collec- 
tion of books was not even in Carlyle’s 
day a true university. In our own day 
a mere collection of books is not even a 
public library. Indeed, the modern li- 
brary is, in many respects, more of a 
university than the most progressive 
university of Carlyle’s time. Both the 
librarian as a “keeper” of books and 
the teacher as a “keeper” of school 
have passed into tradition. 

In order that books may be read, one 
of our libraries has gone so far as to 
relieve readers from the trouble of 
bringing their cards; and many libra- 
ries, mindful of the slogan “carrying 
the university to the people,” have car- 


ried themselves to fire stations and cor- 
ner groceries—even to loggers and 
forest rangers. Out on the banks of the 
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Keystone View 


From the wireless 
station Lafayette, at 
Croix D’Hine, 17 
miles from  Bor- 
deaux, was recently 
transmitted the first 
wireless message to 
be heard around 
,| the world. This sta- 
tion, which is twice 
as powerful as the 
one at Annapolis, 
will be formally pre- 
sented to the French 
Government by the 
United States on 
October 4. 








Columbia River, on a knoll in a wide 
wheat field, is a one-story building, a 
branch of the central county library. 
That remote cabin gives free access to 
four hundred thousand volumes. Both 
the university and the library are go- 
ing even farther than they have yet 
ventured in search of people hitherto 
beyond their domain. 

While welcoming all people, the li- 
brary cannot be as hospitable to books. 
In its university mission it must be se- 
lective. The true university always has 
been selective. It is hardly “a place 
where any one may study anything at 
any time.” It is true that the American 
university long ago 
abandoned its table 
@hote curriculum 
and is now said to 





offer a la carte 
service or even a 
quick lunch. But 


the modern bill of 
fare, however indi- 
gestible, would pass 
a benevolent pure 
knowledge inspec- 
tor. It is not utter- 
ly void of brain 
calories. Faculties 
cling to the idea 
that every seeker 
after truth, even 
the youngest, needs 
guidance. Still ex- 
ercizing some con- 
trol over courses 
of study, they do 
not often invite 
waste of time upon 
the latest follies. 
Public libra- 
ries, too, as they 


become more 
critical of their 
“university” title, 


will become more 
selective; they will 
create demand, not 
merely supply it; 
they will enlarge 

















Keystone View 
THE BLOW-HARD 


_ pod be their teaching 
ahh tn te functions in a hun- 


dred ways; they 
will lead the forum 
frequenters far- 
ther than they 


turn out ten mil- 
lion square feet of 
glass a year, Eng- 
ip is fast captur- 
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Pie dscteets 
and conductors, even if they are there- 
by forced to spend less money on the 
empty and the ephemeral—the newest 
novel, for example,*» wet, as Ruskin 
would say, with the latest spray of the 
fountain of folly. 

But the library is no credit to the 
name of “university” that rejects a 
book merely because its ideas may be 
too radical. The utterly bad books are 
those without ideas—those that leave 
the reader just as empty-headed as be- 
fore; as ill nourished mentally as he 
would be physically if he fed upon the 
gay pasteboard wrappings of all the 
latest breakfast foods. The public li- 
brary will be more worthy the name of 
“The People’s University” when it 
spends less money on cheap books and 
more money on rare human beings, se- 
lected for their power to guide the peo- 
ple to good reading, and, haply, to 
really great literature. 

Portland, Oregon 


Big Bertha Makes Low Score 


The high-explosive shell is by far 
the deadliest and most destructive 
weapon ever fashioned by man. Yet 
Dr. Mercher of the French Academy 
of Medicine estimates that it required 
on the average 395 shells to kill one 
soldier during the Great War and 
half that number to wound one. 

This estimate was reached after an 
investigation of the number of shells 
which fell on the French lines during 
five months in 1917. This number has 
been placed at a total of 3,690,000. By 
comparing with the French casualty 
list of men killed or wounded by shell 
explosions during the five months in 
question it was possible to estimate the 
average number of shells required to 
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kill one individual. As no one contends 
that the German artillery consists of 
incompetent men, the huge expenditure 
of ammunition seems evidence rather 
of the magnificent defensive qualities 
of earthwork trenches than of the in- 
feriority of German marksmanship. 
Certainly in-the Middle Ages an arch- 
er who had to expend 395 arrows be- 
fore slaying his first foe would have 
been regarded as very wasteful of his 
arrows. The weapons which are in 
themselves the most formidable seem 
least effective in the cheap and rapid 
annihilation of the enemy because of 
the improved defensive tactics which 
they make necessary. 


A Cupboard That Looks 
Both Ways 
By Caroline Keife Myers 


The double cupboard built between 
our dining room and kitchen eliminates 
so much useless work that we call it 
the best thing in our new house. 

It is built of oak and is seven feet 
high. The 
upper sec- 
tion is a 
dish and 
serving clos- 
et. Wooden 
doors open 
intoboth 
kitchen and 
dining 
room. We 
keep our 
table dishes, 
relishes and 
condiments 
here. Hav- 
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ing been [ perpemmess 
washed at || ® : 
the sink 
nearby, the 
dishes are 
easitys 
placedon 
the shelves 
and are at 
hand when 
we wish 
to set the 
table. 

The lower part is divided vertically. 
On one side is a large cupboard for 
kitchen utensils, while the other side 
has buffet drawers for linen and sil- 
ver. The top of the lower section forms 
a roomy serving table, divided length- 
wise by vertical panels into two parts, 
with slide between. 

Kitchen stove and dining room table 
are conveniently near. Using cup- 
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To Insure Christmas Delivery 
Monogrammed Handkerchiefs 


Should be ordered now 


HE variety of smart new sport 
styles and our ever large assort- 

ment of hand-embroidered, lace-edged 
and hemstitched handkerchiefs afford 
a wide selection to the early shopper. 


But the ever welcome gift of handker- 
chiefs acquires a truly personal charm 
only when it bears a distinctive mono- 
gram. 


To insure delivery for the holidays, or- 
ders for monogramming should be placed 
not later than the first week of No- 
vember. 


Send for Fall and Winter Catalogue, 
No. 14, mailed free on request. 


Established 
1855 





James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue. 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Sa 
Keystone View 
Twenty o’clock is the breakfast hour at 
Riga on the Lake of Garda, if one is to 
go by the twenty-four hour timepiece over 
the marketplace 
board, table, and slide, food is served 
very easily. After a meal dishes are 
passed to the sink by the same method. 
It is surprizing how this plan mini- 
mizes the work before and after a 
meal. 





Domesticating Radium 


Radium is the rarest metal known 
to the world. There is, it is supposed, 
less than a pound of it in existence. 
And the present price of it is $3,260,- 
000 an ounce, compared to platinum 
for instance, which is only $150 an 
ounce. A whole ton of carnotite, the 
ore from which radium is derived in 
the American mines in Utah and Col- 
orado, yields only five milligrams of 
radium, an amount smaller than the 
head of a pin. And yet, radium is be- 
ing used to illumine electric light 
switches, light pull chains, bedroom 
slippers, dark hall angles, key holes 
and aisle seat numbers in theaters. 

Other luminous articles in common 
use are clock dials and watch dials, hos- 
pital call buttons, gasoline gauges for 
the motorist, automobile and motor- 
cycle speedometers, numerous airplane 
instruments of exceeding usefulness, 
compasses, ships’ telegraph dials, mine 
signs that are dependable and elimi- 
nate the danger from explosion by coal 
gas, steam gauges, pistol sights to in- 
crease accuracy of aim at night, key- 
holes, automobile steering wheel locks, 
and safe combination dials. For the 


sportsman there are fish bait painted 
luminously. For the child there are 
numerous toy animals and dolls with 
bright eyes. Even poison bottles are 
marked with radium buttons. 
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Use Your Garbage 
By Harold A. Caparn 


Garbage is commonly regarded as an 
entirely unpleasant and useless prod- 
uct, an un- 
avoidable 
nuisance, to 
be gotten 
rid of ut- 
terly, to be 
carried 
away as far 
out of sight 
and smell 
as possible. 
But gar- 
bage is only 
the concen- 
trated and 
unconcen- 
trated prod- 
uct of the 
soil, the con- 
centrated 
being the 
animal, the 
unconcen- 
trated the 
vegetable 
matter, and 
both should 
be returned 
to the soil 
from which 
they came, 
this being 
the method 
by which 
Nature has ¢ 
madethe ; 








earth habi- 
tablefor THE DOOMED 
man. This statue, created as prop- 


aganda against capital pun- 
ishment, has aroused much 
discussion, particularly in 
New York state, during the 
legislature’s discussion of a 
bill to abolish capital pun- 
ishment. The sculptor, Ruo- 
tolo, is an Italian-American. 
His native land long since 
abolished capital punish- 
ment and he is eager to see 
his adopted country achieve 
the same standard 


In 1916, 
the writer 
having no 
pigs or 
chickens to 
consume the 
garbage, 
spread a lit- 
tle soil and 
sifted. coal 
ashes over 
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the daily deposit—just enough to cover 
it. The ashes were used to lighten the 
soil which was too stiff and soggy for 
a good garden. By the summer of 1917, 
when the mass was turned over, the 
garbage had disappeared; in its place 
was a pile of rich soil highly charged 
with disintegrated vegetable matter. 
So simple it is to get rid of your gar- 
bage by saving it to become valuable 
and useful. 

To do this properly there should be 
a receptacle with a lid and the best 
kind is .a pit lined with concrete, say 
three feet deep and four feet wide or 
more, depending on how much garbage 
you have to dispose of. The use of the 
lid is not to keep in the smell—the 
dressing of soil will do that—but to 
keep out dogs, cats, chickens, rats and 
mice which would upset it and attract 
flies. 

Of course, you can mix in all the 
weeds, dead leaves and lawn sweep- 
ings that you can get, but the recep- 
tacle would have to be proportionately 
larger to hold them all. This is an ex- 
cellent way to dispose not only of your 
own leaves, but of those from the street 
and your neighbor’s as well, which are 
usually burned. On an acreage place it 
is quite practicable to have a garbage 
pile without a receptacle, which real- 
ly means having one compost heap for 
leaves, garden refuse and garbage; 
but it is not a sightly thing, so should 
be screened from view, and it is not 
so easy to keep covered with soil. If 
the pile is turned over once in a while 
it will disintegrate quicker. 

Thus, instead of paying somebody 
to take away your garbage, you can 
put it on your gardens or lawns as a 
fertilizer for your choice trees, plants 
or bushes, or use it to make specially 
fine soil for flower beds. It will take 
hardly any longer to put it on the pile 
than for the garbage man to call for it 
and load it on to his wagon; and if you 
have a hired man, he can do it without 
the added expense of the garbage man, 
so that you save to gain instead of 
paying to lose. And it will add to the 
soil just what so many soils are woful- 
ly deficient in—humus, or vegetable 
matter. 

















Keystone View 


As primitive as the wigwam of the American Indian or the igloo of the Eskimo is 
the capanne which shelters families of Italian farm laborers. At its single door- 
window one indeed needs a talisman to guard away the Evil Eye, for malaria ever 


sweeps from the low-lying marshes, taking toll of work people and children 
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Politicians 
(Continued from page 364) 


campaign possible with small amounts 
of money, they will rally to them- 
selves those elements of the political 
entity intelligent enough to appreciate 
them. The vast mass of the people will 
have an opportunity to make com- 
parison. Probably the men of high | 
standards would be defeated the first} 
time. Perhaps they would be defeated 
the second time, and even the third 
time. Democracy is a slow-moving ma- 
chine. Nearly every big idea recently 
written upon fundamental law has 
been defeated again and again and 
again. But if these men will go pa- 
tiently on—they need not be the same 
men every time—the peanut politician 
cannot stand the comparison. It would 
be only a matter of a few years until 
the great mass of the people would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
raise the standard for public service. 
The complaint of the intelligent 
voter is that both camps offer about 
the same types. It is this fact which 


has suggested to the minds of some] 


analytical thinkers the initiative and 
referendum. They said in _ effect: 
“Our so-called leadership does not 
lead. It merely adopts as truth any- 
thing popular with the majority. Our 
leadership is like the old school teacher 
out of a job who was willing to teach 
that the world was flat or round just 
as the school board might decide. We 
will remedy this by letting the voters 
initiate legislation and by giving them 
the right to pass upon it by vote.” But 
this remedy has a tendency to result in 
confusion. 

I believe there are two essentials to 
successful democracy. One is education 
for the masses of the people; the other 
is willingness, on the part of men of 
outstanding ability, to serve the coun- 
try and consider themselves richly paid 
in honors. 

The mass of the people cannot in- 
itiate. The mass of the people is 
clumsy. The mass of the people is bet- 
ter able to judge men than measures. 
Over a long period of time the mass of 
the people is nearly always right about 
the man. But suppose the man who has 
something to offer prefers to go into 
the lumber business and make money. 

Theoretically, our politician ought to 
be making his money as a miller or as 
a jeweler, as a grocer or a lawyer. But 
in fact, our politician makes his money 
as a politician. Defeat to him is dis- 
aster. He fears to go educating the 
people, he prefers to find out what they 
think and please them by asserting 
that he also holds that belief. The next 
step is obvious. He charges that his op- 
ponent does not hold those beliefs. The 
whole thing degenerates into mud- 
slinging and nothingness. 

Some petty person goes to Congress 
at the highest salary he has ever re- 
ceived in his life. It becomes necessary 
for him as a Congressman to decide 
whether specialists and scientists shall 
be employed by the Government, and 
he refuses to pay anybody more money 

















than he is receiving. He likes to hire 
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An Office without a 
Monroe is like a Plant 


without Machinery 


HINK of your office as turning out a manutac- 

tured product. That product is figure-work. 
A machine that cuts the cost of producing this 
figure- work in your office is as valuable to you 
as a machine that lowers production costs back 
in your factory. 


Speed up Your Figure Production 
with the Monroe 


The Monroe makes all figuring as easy as turn- 
ing acrank. It’s around this intelligent little crank 
that the whole simple principle of Monroe opera- 
tion centers. Its crank operation makes trained 
operators as unnecessary as complements and re- 
ciprocals. It reduces multiplication and addition 
to a simple forward turning of the crank; division 
and subtraction to a simple backward turning of 
the crank, 


And absolute accuracy is guaranteed by the 
Monroe proof dials and the Monroe keyboard — 
all factors of your problem are in plain view. 


The Monroe “‘Book of Facts” gives complete information 
about the Monroe — how it will help you figure payrolls, 
invoices, chain discounts, interest, percentages, estimates, 
etc. A copy will be mailed to you upon receipt af coupon 
below. Sign it and send it today. 
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Saves 70% of Time 


“In making up our 
reports and esti- 
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savesuSat least 70% 
ofthe time previous- 
ly given to this 
work.” 
—International 
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of America. 
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blooded novels of the Canadian 
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authorsof virile Americanstories, 

This new story of the salmon 
canning industry of British Co- 
lumbia tells how Jack MacRae’s 
avenging of his father’s losses 
and death was threatened by his 
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struggle in courage- stirring epi- 
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reader’s memory. $1.90 net. 
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large numbers of men and women at 
approximately one hundred dollars a 
month. Washington is a seething mass 
of them; so is every state capital. But 
they are all wofully deficient in ex- 
perts, in scientists, in accountants and 
in trained executives for institutions 
and for plants. 

In a preceding paragraph I said that 
education for the masses of the people 
is an essential to successful democ- 
racy. No proponent of democracy or 
defender of it has ever failed to state 
this essential. But our public school 
system has been going backward for 
ten years. Its condition today is alarm- 
ing. Can we blind ourselves to the fact 
that this is in part due to our accept- 
ance of leadership which does not even 
realize that our whole form of govern- 
ment rests upon the primary school? 
Without schools we fail utterly. I be- 
lieve that ten years more of our pres- 
ent condition of the public schools will 
bring actual revolution in this country. 
Fortunately the mass of the people is 
awake to that now. Our leadership is 
going to be forced into remedying that 
condition. But can we blind ourselves 
to the fact that our form of govern- 
ment has been more attacked during 
the last ten years than during any 
period of our independence? The num- 
ber of voters in our country who do 
not really understand our theory of 
government was never so large as it is 
today. 

The author of a recent book discus- 
sing capitalism reaches the very sound 
conclusion that the remedy for the 
faults of the capitalistic system is more 
capitalists. If the capitalistic system is 
to survive, we must have more home 
owners and more depositors in banks, 
more bond holders, more graduates of 
high schools. And so the remedy for 
the faults of the democratic system and 
the primary election system is more 
democracy, better democracy, a higher 
standard of democracy, sincerer ap- 
preciation of the benefits of democracy, 
a firm desire to serve democracy and to 
reap a benefit from that service by en- 
joying the high privilege of loving 
democracy. You don’t really love any- 
thing that you don’t serve; any morc 
than you can serve anything that you 
don’t love. 

We have got to get rid of the type 
of man who burglarizes the capitol and 
the courthouse. We have got to get rid 
of the man who claws and bites and 
jimmies and vilifics his way into pub- 
lic office. We can’t kill him. We can’t 
prevent him from running for office. 
We can’t prevent him from forming a 
political party. We can’t put his friends 
in jail. But we can, if we will, furnish 
a contrast. We can make him face the 
contrast every time he runs for office. 
| If we really love democracy, if we 
| have faith in our form of government, 
\if we believe, like Abraham Lincoln, 
that you can fool all of the people part 
of the time and part of the people all 
of the time, but that you can’t fool all 
of the people all of the time, then we 
will not have the slightest doubt about 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS, By Joseph Pennell. 
A new volume in the series of Scammon Lec- 
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past. It defines and illustrates the concepts 
and principles of sociology. $4.50. 
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Our Greatest Victory 
(Continued from page 369) 


ton’s division were in the battle line 
by October 12 but, beyond taking most 
of the Bois de Consenvoye, the Blue 
and Gray Division had gained little 
ground for the German fire, sweeping 
across the ravine of Molleville Farm 
from the slopes of the Grande Mon- 
tagne and the Bois d’Etrayes, east of 
it, was so terrific that it eventually 
mowed down all the thick underbrush 
in the Bois de Consenvoye. In conjunc- 
tion with General Bell’s Illinoisans, the 
left of the 29th had also struggled 
ahead on the 11th in the Bois de 
Chaume and the Bois Plat-Chene. 
Progress northward on this part of the 
front grew steadily more difficult, how- 
ever, as the troops to the right swung 
eastward, thus exposing these in the 
two woodlands to flanking fire from 
the mountain. Nevertheless the 33rd Di- 
vision had gained the ridge running 
down from the mountain toward Sivry 
and was nearly up to the latter village 
in the river valley when, about Octo- 
ber 21, it turned over its sector to 
General Guerin’s 15th Division of 
French Colonial Infantry, which had 
been relieved on the Woevre front to 
come into the battle: 

General Morton’s men, remaining 
in line, gradually worked their way 
around the Molleville Farm ravine and 
up the slopes of the Grande Montagne 
until, on the morning of the 23rd, after 
a heavy artillery preparation, they 
made a strong attack in conjunction 
with General Edwards’ 26th Division 
which further to the right in front of 
Le Houppy Bois, Belleu Bois and the 
Bois d’Ormont, had meantime relieved 
the 18th French Division. Near their 
point of junction the two divisions con- 
quered the ridge in the Bois d’Etrayes 
and seized the important German ob- 
servatory on its crest, holding their 
gains against violent counterattacks. 
The New Englanders further to the 
right also made a handsome advance 
but, tho they succeeded in taking and 
holding the nearer woodlands and in 
entering the Belleu Bois and the Bois 
d’Ormont, the German counterattacks 
were so desperate that they were driv- 
en back from these elevated spots 
which, lying close to the eastern edge 
of the hights, gave observation to the 
Germans as far as the Meuse and 
which, if lost to them, would serve the 
Americans equally well for looking out 
over the plain of the Woevre. 

Thruout the 24th and 25th of Octo- 
ber the 101st Infantry, in the Belleu 
Bois, and the 102nd Infantry, in the 
Bois d’Ormont, fought a stubborn bat- 
tle against a hurricane of artillery and 
machine gun fire and furious counter- 
attacks. But it was not until the 27th 
that the Belleu Bois was finally taken 
by the 104th Infantry, while the Bois 
d’Ormont remained in the enemy’s 
hands until November 7. Meantime, 
General Joseph E. Kuhn’s 79th Di- 
vision came in on the left of the 26th, 
relieving the 29th Division and taking 
over a part of the sector of the 26th 
Division so that the latter could side- 
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Why Teeth Stain 


You leave a film-coat on them 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Most teeth are dimmed more or less 
by a film. Smokers’ teeth often become 
darkly coated. 

That film makes teeth look dingy, and 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to it. 

Millions now combat that film in a 
new, scientific way. This is to offer a 
test to you, to show the unique results. 


You must end film 


The film is viscous—you can feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 


Ordinary brushing methods leave 
much of this film intact. So millions 
find that well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. You must attack film in a 
better way, else you will suffer from it. 


Watch these 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva 
to dissolve the starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids as 
they form. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One keeps the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily cling. 


Pepsodent has brought a new era in 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 





sites. Now advised by leading den- ' 


tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not ‘the teeth: Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Efficient ways 


Dental science, after painstaking re- 
search, has developed effective ways to 
fight film. The world’s highest authori- 
ties now approve them, after careful 
tests, 

These ways are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And leading 
dentists everywhere now advise its daily 
use. A ten-day tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


new effects 


teeth cleaning. ‘It fights the tooth de- 
stroyers as was never done before. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

You will always brush teeth in this 
new way when you watch the results 
for a week. Cut out the coupon now. 
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slip to the right and relieve General 
Belenet’s 26th French Division north 
of Beaumont. 

Toward the close of October the 
right of General Claudel’s corps was 
thus advancing in a general northeast- 
erly direction and approaching the es- 
carpments of the Hights of the Meuse 
on that side while the divisions of its 
left were still exerting their pressure 
northward. Since the beginning of the 
attack the artillery cross-fire on the 
American troops west of the Meuse, 
tho not entizely eliminated, had been 
greatly diminished. It is hard to esti- 
mate precisely how much the general 
situation of the German armies was in- 
fluenced by the advance in this quar- 
ter, but in his memoirs General Luden- 
dorff indicates the urgent haste of the 
measures which they were taking all 
along the Western front at about this 
period. After telling of the German re- 
tirement to successive rear defensive 
lines, he says: 


The evacuation of the ground behind 
the new positions was carried on with 
all speed. The railways were continually 
worked to the utmost limit of their capac- 
ity. Enormous masses of war material 
had to be dealt with, involving weeks and 
months of work. I laid great stress on 
the importance of thorough, preparation 
for the destruction of lines and bridges, 


which could not but have its effect on 
operations, and upon the removal to Ger- 
many of our own material. I continually 
discussed with the chiefs of staff the 
ee, of evacuation and- destruction. 


. . Further in the rear we were work- 
ing hard on the Antwerp-Muese line, and 
I had a new line,surveyed along the Ger- 
man frontier. 


Up to the end of October the closest 
threat to the main German railway 
line paralleling the southern part of 
their battle front was the’ advance 
east of the Meuse. Altho after the 
break-thru of November 1 on the 
Meuse-Argonne front this ceased to 
be true and altho the rapid advance of 
the First American and the Fourth 
French Armies to Sedan then rendered 
entirely impracticable the Antwerp- 
Meuse defensive line mentioned by 
General Ludendorff, previous to that 
date the operations of the 17th Corps 
constituted the most serious danger to 
such a proposed retirement position. 

General Claudel’s corps, having in 
line from right to left the 26th and 
79th American and the 15th Colonial 
Divisions, did not participate in the 
general attack which was made west of 
the Meuse on November 1. But on the 
morning of the 4th, concealed by a 
heavy fog and well covered by artillery 
fire, General Kuhn’s men assaulted the 
Borne de Cornouiller, or Hill 378, the 
highest spur of the Grande Montagne, 
while General Guerin’s Colonials moved 
against Villeneuve and _ Sillon-Fon- 
taine Farms, lying at the top of the 
steep slopes running down to the val- 
ley of the Meuse near Sivry. After a 
hard struggle both divisions were re- 
pulsed. They renewed their attack, 
however, on the next day and both 
gained their objectives, clearing the 
summit of the Grande Montagne. Gen- 
eral McMahon’s 5th Division, on the 
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right of the 38rd Corps, had meantime 
crossed the Meuse at Brieulles and be- 
low on November 4 and was sweeping 
eastward up the wooded hights north 
of General-Claudel’s corps. But the 
enemy, tho he was being rapidly out- 
flanked by General McMahon’s men, 
held with determination to the lines of 
trenches on the ridge next north of 
the Grand Montagne, about Solferino 
Farm and Hill 398, and the attacks of 
the American and French troops on 
these positions during the 6th were all 
put down. 

But next day the battle was more 
successful. The Germans, after a bit- 
ter struggle lasting until evening, were 
ejected from their last line on the 
hights around Hill 398. Both the 79th 
and the 15th Colonial Divisions then 
turned the direction of their advance 
due eastward to drive down the slopes 
into the Woevre plain, while further 
north the other American corps were 
crossing the Meuse and advancing on 
the axis Longuyon-Longwy in the same 
general direction. 

Rehabilitated after its hard bat- 
tle around Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, 
General Hahn’s 32nd Division was in- 
troduced into the line on the night of 
November 8 between the 15th Colonial 
and the 5th American Divisions. Gen- 
eral Blondlat and the staff of the 2nd 
Colonial Corps had new replaced Gen- 
eral Claudel’s 17th Corps staff, which 
went to General Bullard’s army. With 
the . whole battle line. gradually 
straightening out from the Meuse at 
Stenay down the front of the 2nd Co- 
lonial Corps to Beaumont and thence 
along the eastern edge of the Hights 
of the Meuse to the front of Gene~al 
Bullard’s Second Army, the divisions 
of General Blondlat pushed forward 
during the 9th into the low ground 
ahead of them, at Pouvillers and Dam- 
villers and past Flabas, the last-named 
village, tho strongly fortified, falling 
to General Edwards’ men. The front 
now lay in the valley of the little 
Theinte River with no more organized 
German positions ahead of it except- 
ing those on an irregular line of iso- 
lated hills east of that river, chief of 
which were the Jumelles d’Ornes, the 
Cote de Romagne, Cote de Morimont 
and Cote d’Orne. All were in the sec- 
tors either of General Edwards or 
General McMahon’s divisions and their 
troops were pressing the attack and on 
the point of clearing away these last 
obstacles to their advance into Etain 
and Spincourt when the armistice came 
into effect on November 11. 

Before concluding the narrative of 
the Meuse-Argonne operations of the 
First American Army, a few words 
should be said concerning the offensive 
whose opening phase was begun by 
General Bullard’s Second Army on 
November 10; an offensive which, sup- 
plementing the advance of General 
Liggett’s forces, would have been pro- 
ductive of the most far-reaching re- 
sults had time permitted its full de- 
velopment. Anticipating the advantages 
of an extension of the front of attack 
General Pershing as early as the first 
of November gave detailed instructions 
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to General Bullard for an advance on 
Conflans and Briey. This advance was 
not to be executed until ordered; mean- 
time General Bullard’s: men, as they 
had been doing ever since the begin- 
ning of the battle between the Meuse 
and the Argonne, kept the Germans in 
their front in a constant state of alarm 
by vigorous patrolling and formidable 
trench raids. Following the collapse of 
the enemy in the Meuse-Argonne and 
the northeastward sweep of the First 
Army across the river, the moment ar- 
rived for the Second Army to swing 
into line, pivoting on the Moselle north 
of Pont-a-Mousson. 

General Bullard, as before stated, 
ordered the advance to commence on 
the morning of November 10. At the 
time he had only four divisions in line 
on his fifty-kilometer front, but five 
more divisions were in motion to rein- 
force him. The divisions in line were the 
92nd, General Charles C. Ballou, 
astride the Moselle on the right; then 
the 7th Division, General Edmund Wit- 
tenmyer, extending to the Rupt de 
Mad; then Genera] William H. May’s 
28th Division, reaching to a point north 
of Hatton-Chatel, and then General 
Bell’s 33rd Division, which covered the 
front to Fresnes-en-Woevre. Prepara- 
tory to an immediate increase in the 
number of divisions, three corps staffs 
were already functioning under the 
Second Army; General Omar Bundy’s 
2nd Corps with, at the time, the 92nd 
and 7th Divisions under it, General C. 
H. Muir’s 4th Corps with only the 28th 
Division under it and General Claudel’s 
17th French Corps with only the 33rd 
Division under it. 

The plan was for the Second Army 
in its advance to avoid the fortress of 
Metz, its right flank passing to the 
west of the outer defenses of the place. 
On November 14, when it was judged 
that General Bullard’s attack would be 
well developed and making progress, 
General Mangin with the 10th French 
Army was to open a similar attack 
along the front southeast of Metz, di- 
rected against Chateau-Salins, the val- 
ley of the Sarre River and eventually 
the Rhine. General Mangin’s offensive 
was to be conducted with twenty 
French divisions while, by an exten- 
sion of the right flank of the Second 
American Army, six American di- 
visions were to codperate with him in 
front of and on the eastern side of 
Metz. The’ consequence of these disposi- 
tions would be that Metz would be iso- 
lated and surrounded by American 
troops. As the enemy, on the whole line 
to be assailed, had only about sixteen 
depleted divisions of inferior quality, 
with none whatever in reserve, this 
combined attack of the Second Ameri- 
ean and 10th French Armies could only 
have resulted in immediately throwing 
the enemy back across the Rhine not 
only on the 120-kilometer front of the 
offensive but also down to the frontier 
of Switzerland thru the outflanking of 
the rest of his defensive line in the 
Vosges Mountains. 

As the situation developed, General 
Bullard’s forces had only time to make 
a beginning. The Second Army front 
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was lying, as it had been since the 
close of the St. Mihiel operation, di- 
rectly in front of the heavily fortified 
Michel Position of General von Fuch’s 
Army Detachment “C.” On the morn- 
ing of November 10, General Ballou’s 
colored troops pushed forward about 
two and one-half kilometers and occu- 
pied a large salient of woodlands and 
open ground which the enemy had long 
occupied on the east side of the Mo- 
selle. The 7th Division advanced thru 
the rough country on both sides of the 
Rupt de Mad, closely approached Rem- 
bercourt, took Mon Plaisir Farm and 
stopped in the edge of the mats. of 
enemy wire. The 28th Division drove 
the Germans back for three kilometers 
on both sides of Lake Lachaussee, 
bringing the whole lake within the 
American lines, while the 33rd Di- 
vision, in the flat plain still further to 
the northwest, gained from two to 
three kilometers and took the villages 
of St. Hilaire, Butgneville and part of 
Marcheville. 

Beyond the left flank of General Bul- 
lard’s army as great activity pre- 
vailed. General Charles J. Bailey’s 81st 
American Division and the French 
10th Colonial Division, which, as the 
right divisions of General Liggett’s 
army, formed the link between it and 
General Bullard’s forces, carried out 
their part of the general advance by 
fighting their way forward into the 
Woevre plain five or six kilometers, re- 
leasing several villages from the hands 
of the invaders. Thus at the hour of 
the armistice General Pershing’s Army 
Group, with thirteen American and 
two French divisions in line, was mov- 
ing forward toward Germany on a 
front of 120 kilometers, driving thirty- 
six divisions of the defeated’ enemy 
ahead and with every prospect of 
shortly reaching the Rhine at the cost 
of losses which would have been slight. 
in comparison with those which had 
already been suffered. 

From the western edge of the Ar- 
gonne ‘to the Moselle between Septem- 
ber 20 and November 11, twenty-three 
American divisions shared in the 
greatest victory American arms ever 
achieved on the field of battle. Of these 
divisions eight went into line twice and 
one went in three times. The divisions 
were, the Ist (twice), 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th (twice), 7th, 26th, 28th (twice), 
29th, 32nd (twice)? 33rd (twice), 35th, 
37th, 42nd (twice), 77th (twice), 78th, 
79th (twice), 80th (three times), 82nd, 
89th, 90th, 91st and 92nd. As has been 
previously stated, the greatest number 
of American troops of the First Army 
for whom supplies were provided on 
any one day was 896,000 on October 6. 
To this should be added, as part of the 
First Army strength, the number of 
French troops operating under its or- 
ders which reached on October 10, ac- 
cording to the figures of the French 
Mission at American General Head- 
quarters, a total of 138,300 men. Thus,. 
at its maximum, the First Army had a 
total strength of 1,034,300 men. Since 
these figures are for dates previous to- 
the organization of the Second Army, 
they include the forces which later 
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‘American division failed in attack.” 
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came under the command of General | 
Bullard. No exact figures are available | 
for the strength of the latter, but they 
probably amounted at the date of the 
armistice to not less than 275,000. If 
reconstituted divisions be counted each 
time they returned to the battle, the 
total of purely American troops en- 
gaged during the whole course of the 
operations amounts to the formidable 
figure of about 1,200,000. 

Brigadier General Fox Conner, Chief 
of the Operations Section (G-3), 
American General Headquarters, has 
stated that thruout the course of 
America’s participation in the war, “in 
the defense no American division lost 
ground intrusted to it except locally 
and then only for a few hours and no 


This statement applies with particu- 
lar force to the bitterly contested bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne and the fact 
justified every word of the tribute paid 
‘by General Pershing to his men in his 
General Orders No. 203, published on 
the 12th of November, 1918, which 
read, in part, as follows: 

The enemy has capitulated. It is fitt- 
ing that I address myself in thanks directly 
to the officers and soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces who by their heroic 
efforts have made possible this glorious 
result. Our armies, hurriedly raised and 
hastily trained, met a veteran enemy and 
by courage, discipline and skill, always 
defeated him. Without complaint you 
have endured incessant toil, privation and 
danger. You have seen many of your 
comrades make the supreme sacrifice that 
freedom may live. I thank you for the pa- 
tience and courage with which you have 
endured. I congratulate you upon the 
splendid fruits of victory which your 
heroism and the blood of our gallant 
dead are now presenting to our nation. 
Your deeds will live forever on the most 
glorious pages of America’s history.... 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Applepieville 
(Continued from page 365) 


to this ceaseless labor, if these women 
had near neighbors to chat with, movies 
to go to, any sort of easy entertain- 
ment, to say nothing of time to rest, 
they would not so readily fly from 
home to the grave or the insane asylum. 

Under the stress of all these diffi- 
culties the farmer is growing discour- 
aged, and it is being forced in on the 
public mind that food is rather an im- 
portant factor in life. 

To raise food we must have farm- 
crs, and farmers must have wives. 

So it begins to look as if it was 
worth while to do something to make 
life more comfortable for the woman 
on the farm. 

This is no longer an academic ques- 
tion; it is one of immediate practical 
importance. 

The general cause of all these 
troubles is in one word—isolation. 

It is the loneliness, the primitive in- 
dividualism of the farm, which makes 
it so hard for women and children. 

It is hard on the men, too, but they 
have some little contact with human 
life; they sell their products to other 
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dealings with those who sell livestock 
and machinery; and in most cases the 
farmer “goes to the store” more fre- 
quently, and has more and longer talks 
with his fellow men. 

There is no real reason for our iso- 
lated farms, except in the remote and 
extended ranges and ranches of the 
West. 

In all our settled states there is ab- 
solutely nothing to prevent our adop- 
tion of the system of village farming. 

This is no novelty. On the contrary 
it is the method employed over almost 
all of the world’s surface. 

The primitive village is only a group 
of huts, without any collective features 
save some central “common” or mar- 
ket place, or a church of some’ sort. 

We, in the life of today, need more. 

There is a certain minimum require- 
ment for normal human living today. 
Let us measure it by the children. 

A good kindergarten and school is 
required for the right rearing of chil: 
dren. How many families, living with- 
in close walking distance, would be 
needed to support a kindergarten? 

Children are a permanent class in 
the community, but a very transient 
one in the family. 

To keep up an attendance of some 
twenty little ones would call for per- 
haps a hundred families. 

A hundred farms, at present, even if 
we take those nearest together, lie 
straggling over a wide stretch of coun- 
try, “remote, unfriended, solitary, 
slow.” As to shape, they do not consid- 
er it. Each one is forced to be a self- 
supporting unit like an island. It must 
have a wood-lot, to furnish fuel; a 
pasture for the cattle, enough meadow 
land to give hay for winter feed, and 
enough more to raise whatever the 
farmer sells to buy the other necessi- 
ties of life. 

On these scattered farms the men 
work hard and long, for very small 
pay, and the women work hard and 
longer, for no pay at all. Any efficiency 
expert, applying the rudiments of his 
science to this economic problem, would 
utterly condemn it. 

Perhaps they own among them an 
average of one hundred acres apiece, 
ten thousand acres. This land, as a pro- 
ducing agent, is pitifully ill-handled. 
There is a maximum of effort, and a 
minimum of result. Each of the hun- 
dred families drags out a laborious 
life, over-burdened and under-supplied 
with all that makes for the joy and 
stimulus of real civilization. 

Now let us suppose that this amount 
of land be differently arranged, each 
farmer retaining his individual own- 
ership, of the same number of acres, 
but all “pie-shaped,” radiating from a 
common center. 

It is this center which makes all the 
difference in the world to the women 
and children. 

Here would be a “common” or park, 
with a band-stand, seats, and shade 
trees; with a playground for the 
younger children, with, if possible, a 
bathing pool at least for the little ones 
—every child has a right to learn to 
swim. 

Around this would. stand the neces- 
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sary buildings to meet the common 
meeds of a hundred families, some five 
hundred persons. 

A school, with kindergarten and nur- 
sery, connecting with the playground 
and park; a church, a store and post- 
office; and that great necessity, a Com- 
munity House. This should connect 
with a small hotel, and model kitchen, 
and should include a library, a good 
hall for lectures, dances, movies, all 
manner of general use in entertain- 
ment; and also ample provision for 
clubrooms, for men, women and chil- 
dren. 

Then there is the necessary black- 
smith’s shop; there should be a well- 
supported tinker and cobbler, and a 
first-class cleaning and laundry estab- 
lishment. 

Around this social center would be 
the hundred homes of the owners, ar- 
ranged on circular streets, with pleas- 
ant gardens. 

Behind these private homes would 
stretch the private farms, widening as 
they went, with radiating roads and 
lanes between. 

The vegetables and small fruits 
would be nearest to the houses, the 
larger crops coming next, and the pas- 
ture and woodland on the circumfer- 
ence. This is not intended as a rigid 
geometrical design; it would have to 
vary with the nature of the land, of 
course, but the great issue is to have 
the dwelling houses near together, and 
in close touch with social conveniences. 

The advantages of this long estab- 
lished system of “village farming” are 
not yet understood in our country. 

We are so set on “independence” 
that we would rather suffer, starve and 
go crazy alone than unite for our com- 
mon advantage. 

Yet the very spirit of this same 
great country is Union. United we 
stand and divided we fall, just as truly 
in economics as in politics. 

So long as each family has its own 
house and grounds there is no danger 
of too much companionship; and so 
long as each farmer has his own land 
to work as he chooses, he need not fear 
losing any of his individuality. 

But farmers as well as other men 
are learning the benefits of organiza- 
tion. Such a group as is here outlined 
would soon find the advantages of hav- 
ing one creamery to handle their milk, 
one competent selling agent to market 
their produce, and the purchase and 
use of expensive farm machinery in 
common. 

They might find it wiser to throw 
their wood-lot holding together, have 
the whole scientifically forested, and 
take each his share of the annual out- 
put. If this gave them more and better 
wood for less labor why should they ob- 
ject? 

But the basic reason for adopting 
such a form of group farming is the ad- 
vantage to the women and children. 

At present a hundred farmers require 
the services of a hundred women mere- 
ly to do the housework; and usually get 
more than that out of them too in labor 
with the poultry, and dairy products. 
The short-sighted farmer thinks it eco- 
nomical to do this. He never measures 
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the money value of the woman’s labor— 
because she is not paid. 

Yet. even at the wages now paid to 
a common “char-woman,” which is 
three to four dollars in our cities, the 
earning power of the most ordinary 
woman is now about a thousand dollars 
a year—“and up.” 

If our hundred farmers realized that 
they were using a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of labor a year, in their 
kitchens and poultry yards, they would 
be rather horrified. 

It need not take a hundred women, 
nor anything like a hundred women 
to do this. 

With organization, specialization, and 
proper mechanical appliances, twenty 
or twenty-five women could do the 
cooking, with hot meals delivered to 
the homes in “thermos”-like contain- 
ers; the cleaning, laundry work, sewing 
and mending, and nursery-governessing 
that is now done by a hundred, and do 
it in an eight hour day. 

This would leave seventy-five to spe- 
cialize in other work, to raise vege- 
tables and small fruits and preserve 
them for the market; to keep bees; to 
raise poultry on a paying scale; or 
whatever industry they like and found 
practicable. 

With congenial work for shorter 
hours, with their children having the 
best advantages in education, with 
neighbors and friends close at hand, 
with easy access to various amuse- 
ments, we should soon see the farmer’s 
wife thriving and happy. 

Admitting that our inherited preju- 
dices will object at first to any such 
organization of labor among women, 
the business sense of both man and 
wife can hardly fail to see its advan- 
tages. The organization among the 
men will somewhat increase the family 
incomes, but that of the women, by 
freeing seventy-five of them for pro- 
ductive industry, could add something 
like seventy-five thousand to the income 
of that group, or $750 a year to each 
family. 

This would vary, naturally, according 
to the ability of the woman, and the 
character of her work, but whatever 
that might be the family would be the 
richer, not only by what she earned, 
but by her greater health and happi- 
ness, 

Stronger, happier mothers, better 
education for little children, a pleasant 
and stimulating social life, and a larger 
income—are not these things worth the 
sacrifice of a few pet prejudices? 

New York City 








There’s trouble in the Balkans, 
And Poland’s in a mess. 

They’re fighting now in Persia, 
And everywhere, I guess. 


The Greeks are fighting Turkey. 
The Irish want a scrap. 

And wars and fights and riots 
Are spread across the map. 


The world is in a pickle. 
There is no doubt of that, 
But I have some real trouble. 
I’ve got to find a flat. 
—New York Evening Mail. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 





Chartered by the State of New York in 1842 





Insures against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and will 
issue policies making loss payable in Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Oriental Countries 





During its existence the company has insured 


property to the value of .............. $32,804,754,598.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of.............eee0. $326,850,930.98 
Paid losses during that period ............. $160,150,570.79 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers...... $102,412,590.00 
Of which there have been 
ee, en re $96,523,710.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
CD ecccccccccccuccescese SRS 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to...... $25,206,690.15 


On December 31, 1919, the assets of the company amounted to.. $16,958,683.35 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually 
upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 
_For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on October 1, 1922, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 


Street. G. D. Mrxng, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON NEW PREFERRED 
AND NEW COMMON STOCK. 

The Board of Directors of the American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent. (144%) upon the new preferred stock of the 
company and a quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share upon the new common stock of 
the company, said dividends to be payable, in 
the case of each class of stock, on September 30, 
1920, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on September 1920, and thereafter to the 
holders of all such new preferred and new common 
stock of the company as may be issued and ex- 
changed for preferred and common stock of the 
company authorized prior to and outstanding at 
the time of the amendment to the certificate of 
incorporation of the company, 

Checks will be mailed, 











oo 
“ss, 


GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated, New York, September 14, 1920. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 85 


A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1920. 

Joun W. Damon, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid October 15, 1920. 

A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this. Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1920, will be paid October 
30, 1920. 

Both dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1920. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 18, 1920, . 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 


25 Broad Street, New York, September 10, 1920. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly distribution of $.25 per share, payable 
September 30, 1920, will be paid October 30, 
the close of business September 18th, 1920. 
E, P. SHOVE, Treasurer, 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad Street, New York, September 10, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.50 per share, payable September 30, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1920. 
JOHN RIDGWAY, Assistant Treasurer. 


HE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 15, 1920. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable November 
Ist, 1920, at the office of the General Treasurer, 
to stockholders of record at the close of buviness 
October Ist, 1920. 
‘MILTON 8S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
1. Politicians! 


1. What does the author mean by the state- 
ment, “It is my observation that our poli- 
ticians, figuratively speaking, try to bur- 
glarize our capitals”? On the assumption 
that burglary is a crime, write a ‘para- 
graph giving any reasons that may occur 
to you as to why this alleged burglary by 
politicians is not considered criminal. _ 

2. Notice the subheadings. How do they im- 
prove the text? Suggest other subheadings, 
at other places in the article. : 

8. “The names which live in our history are 
nearly all the names of men who went forth 
to serve ideas and who did not fear to ad- 
vance them before hostile audiences.” Write 
a@ paragraph on three other such men, com- 
paring the ideas espoused by each. 


il. Applepieville. 


1. What is the style of this article? How does 
the author gain the reader’s interest? Give 
two instances of the principles of contrast, 
reiteration, illustration. 

2. “She is no longer contented with her ‘lot.’ 
She thinks that ‘lot’ should be cultivated to 
better advantage.” Define “lot” as used in 
the first and in the second sentence. 

8. Give an oral recitation on the form of 
community suggested by Mrs. Gilman. What 
points of similarity has it with a pie? Why 
is the article headed Applepieville? Can 
you suggest other titles? E ie tS 

4, “It is the loneliness, the primitive individ- 
ualism, of the farm, which makes it so hard 
for women and children.” Using this sen- 
tence as the point of departure, write a 
synopsis for a short story. 


11!. Planning for Tomorrow. 


1. Give five reasons stated in the article why 
“planning for tomorrow” is a good slogan 
for the United States Geological Survey. 

2. Give a résumé of the work that has been 
accomplished by the Survey since it was 
established forty years ago. : 

3. In what ways do the problems confronting 
the Survey today differ from its problems 
of 1879, according to the author? =. 

4. Define expansion, insatiable, equilibrium, 
geologist, exploitation. 

5. Write an exposition on why “it is the duty 
of every American to think in terms of 
the America of tomorrow.” 


IV. The War Bills. 


1. Give a short oral explanation of the state- 
ment, “The war was fully paid for on the 
day it closed.” 

2. Define the following words: Repudiate, 
posterity, psychological, economic, reim- 
burse. 


V. Election or Elimination. 


1; “Hate’s the driving force.”” Write an essay 
or a story with this statement as its basic 
idea. 

2. Who is Mr. Dooley? Who is H. G. Wells? 

3. Find some striking examples in the edi- 
torials or cartoons of the daily papers to 
fit Mr. Slosson’s description of campaign 
propaganda “directed against something.” 
Can you find equally good examples of cam- 
paign propaganda that “point with pride’? 


Vi. The Story of the Week. 


1. List the important events of the past week 
(a) in the United States, (b) in foreign 
countries. 

2. Give a short talk on any one of the foreign 
topics discussed in “The Story of the 
Week.” 

Write a colorful description of the Com- 
munist uprising in Italy. 

Explain the significance of Tom Watson’s 
nomination as Democratic senator from 
Georgia. 

5. Pick out from the foreign news items half 
a dozen names that have been made famous 
in literature. 


Vil. Come With Me to My Garden in Spain. 


1. What is the significance of the title? 

2. Choose one or two of the best bits of de- 
scription and examine the technic by which 
the author succeeds in painting word pic- 
tures. Get a similar effect in a description 
of some scene familiar to you. 


Vill. Back to School. 


1. What form of writing is this editorial? 
Why is it effective? 

2. Write an entirely different editorial on the 
same subject. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


i. Science and the Federal 
Planning for Tomorrow. 


1. Under what Department at Washington is 
the Geological Survey? What other func- 
tions has this Department? 

2. By what clauses in the constitution is the 

Federal Government authorized to under- 
take scientific research? 
Suppose the budget system were adopted 
by Congress and you were required to 
make estimates for the expenses of the 
coming year. About what percentage of the 
year’s appropriations would you devote to 
scientific research in geology? In what ways 
would the money so spent increase the 
wealth and taxpaying capacity of the na- 
tion? Can it be considered investment as 
well as expenditure? 


il. The -Campaign—Politicians. As Goes 
Maine. Harding Lauds Railroad Law. 
Cox Among the Drys. 


1. What does Mr. Crowell think of the charge 
of excessive campaign expenditures? 
you agree that this is a false issue? 

2. State the issue which Senator Harding has 
raised in connection with the railroads. 

3. Why is neither candidate willing to cham- 
pion the “wets”? In what parts of the 
country does anti-prohibition sentiment 
linger? Why? 


lll. The Primary System—Some Republican 
Straws. Tom Watson Sweeps Georgia. 
Suffrage Connecticut. 


1. Does your state have the direct primary? 
What do people say about how it works? 
Does it add to the cost of elections? Does 
it prove a check on the “‘machine’’? 

2. Does your state retain the party “state 
convention”? If so, how was it chosen? 

3. Do you think that woman suffrage has had 
any influence on the results of recent 
primary elections? 

4. What was the Populist movement? Com- 
pare it with the Progressive Party, the 
Farmers’ Non-Partizan League, the Farm- 
er-Labor Party, the Socialist Party. 


IV. Radicalism in Italy. — Communism 
Spreads in Italy. Italian Labor Favors 
Communists. 


Government— 


1. What reasons can you find for the spread 
of radicalism in Italy? Do you think that 
revolution will go as far as in Russia? 

2. What has been the recent attitude of the 
Italian Government towards intervention in 
Russia? Why was the American note on 
Russian affairs sent to Italy? If there had 
been syndicalist outbreaks in France as ex- 
tensive as those in Italy what effect might 
it have on French foreign policy? 


V. Russian Problems—Why Not Lithuania? 
The Wrangel Campaign. British Atti- 
tude Toward Wrangel. 


1, What was the “Colby note”? What princi- 
ples of American policy did it lay down? 

2. Why did the United States make an ex- 
ception in favor of Finland, Poland and 
Armenia in withholding recognition from 
independent Gover ts which have brok- 
en away from Russia? Can you suggest a 
reason for this policy in the history or 
geographical position of these three States? 
What parts of Armenia and Poland were 
formerly Russian? 

3. On an outline map of Europe or of Russia 
shade the regions under control of the Bol- 
sheviki. Shade the regions dominated by the 
armies of Wrangel. How does the war in 
southern Russia affect the war between the 
Bolsheviki and the Poles? 


Vi. The American War—Our Greatest Vic- 
tory. 


1. Why did the Germans devote so much effort 
to the attempt to take Verdun? Compare 
the German attack on Verdun in 1916 with 
the American and French advance from 
Verdun in 1918. Why in each case was this 
portion of the line selected as the most im- 
portant for an offensive? ‘ 

2. If the Germans should start a war of in- 
vasion against France today, without pass- 
ing thru any other country, what lines of 
defense would they have to conquer to 
reach Paris? How has the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine simplified the military 
problem of defending France? 


Vil. Rural Housing—Applepieville. 


1. Compare “Applepieville” with any country © 
village you know. What advantages arise 
from the mere shape of the village? What 
advantages depend on community buildings 
and other improvements? 
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